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ART AND 


F great Art could be created by the observance of 
formule and the following out of critical theories, the 
present would indeed be a golden age, for wherever 
we turn we find the critic who is willing and able to 
give us theoretical dissertations. 

But we believe it could be demonstrated that those who 
jave in the past created must have done so with very little 
thought of the food they were supplying to future philosophers, 
ad that they were, for the most part, men with aptitude for 
certain types of achievement, and that, in adopting what we 
vow call tue sacred mission of Art, they were simply following 
the line of least resistance, not martyrising themselves with 
blood and tears in order to reveal truth to a waiting world. 

At the same time all theory is interesting as long as it is 
uficiently well expressed, and as long as we do not get it in 
indigestible doses. Mr. Clive Bell has written a book on Art 
vhich is more than usually readable, and which is characterised 
by incisive expression and an unusually logical method of 
treatment. 

In saying that more nonsense has been talked about 
esthetics than almost anything else, because a plausible theory 
oi esthetics necessitates artistic sensibility and a turn for clear 
thinking, we think he is undoubtedly nght. “ All works of 
rsual Art have some common quality, or else when we speak of 
vorks of Art we gibber.”” He proceeds to define the quality 
possessed by the “significant form,” which is described 
as being that which produces emotion, thus separating Art 
tom mere beauty, as found in the wing of a butterfly, which, 
though admittedly beautiful, produces no emotion. 

Significant form is, Mr. Bell points out, inseparable from 
colour, which it includes, as you “cannot conceive a colourless 
line or a colourless space ; neither can you conceive a formless 
rlation of colours.” : 

Pictures of the type of Frith’s Paddington Station are not 
Art at all, for they arouse no emotion, but are simply accurate 
and realistic representations of what can now be better given 
by the photographer and cinematograph, and the work of the 
Futurists prove that their pictures have nothing to do with 
Art, as they only aim at presenting in line and colour the 

“laos of the mind at a particular moment, and so are, like more 
ordinary pictures, simply representations of facts. ‘The 
presen tative element in a work of Art may or may not be 
harmful ; always it is irrelevant. For to a preciate a work of 
Art we need bring with us nothing from like , no knowledge of 
i's ideas and affairs, no familiarity with its emotions.” 

. In fact, we are informed that in order to appreciate a work 
‘Art we need bring nothing with us but a sense of form and 
colour and a knowledge of three dimensional ; and, further, 

the forms of Art are inexhaustible ; but all lead by the same 
‘oad of -sthetic emotion to the same world of esthetic ecstasy.” 
. We tind ourselves wondering as we read such views whether 
ie be possible to demonstrate that mere form and colour 
oa. ‘from life and nature can ever or have ever produced 
utisle, of any kind whatever. Theories of this kind are 
proof 4 all eesti: $0 us, so-long as they _— not put to the 
boil when we want to apply the test it is, we think, 
Bell leave to find anything which we can apply it to. Mr. 
“Th he se aa as to the a of ot oe 

rg ; sinking ow degrees [rom the 
tae while of Ravenna to Seg tedious iture of 
“oa while the grand p ion of Romanesque and 
ormai architecture become Gethle aging in stone and 


CREATION. 


Throughout the book the author clearly indicates his prefer- 
ence for the Byzantine Art of the sixth century, and if we 
accept his views it will help us towards swallowing his conclu- 
sions; but can we do so, and are we convinced that the 
portraiture of Holland is tedious? It is evidently so to the 
author, since it conflicts with his theory that Art should not 
be representative of life in any of its phases. 

Mr. March Phillipps, on the other hand, tells us that medieval 
Art is great because of its intimate relation to and expression of 
the life of the epoch, so we have the spectacle of two Art 
critics both equally convinced of the correctness of their theories 
and both taking diametrically opposite ground. 

Architects are perhaps better fitted than painters or 
sculptors to appreciate the points which Mr. Bell raises, for 
the Art of architecture is not imitative, but consists in carrying 
out the conception of the architect in brick and stone. All 
we are limited by are the physical laws of the Universe, and 
our ability or otherwise to carry out our conceptions. 

But we can hardly conceive of a building of any kind which 
had no connection with human life or enterprise—a building 
which did not give expression to the desire to enclose space, 
to provide shelter, one, in fact, which did not suggest the wants 
or desires or necessities of mankind. Even in a monument 
these ideas are more or less evident in the flights of steps at the 
base, in the niches and canopies, all having some proportion to 
the human figure or to sculptured representations of it. And 
if it is impossible in architecture, the most abstract of the three 
fine arts, to imagine what has no bearing on or connection with 
life, it is less possible in the case of sculpture and painting, 
which are far more directly imitative. 

Mr. Bell, however, is on safe ground when he says that 
‘* most artists have got to canalise their emotions and con- 
centrate their energies on some more definite and maniable pro- 
position than that of making something that shall be «sthetic- 
ally right.” This is, we think, absolutely true, and we believe 
the artist, be he architect, sculptor, or painter, who is least 
hampered by theories, is also least handicapped in execution. 
As God fulfils himself in many ways to man, so do great artists, 
some along the road of realism, and others by the way of definite 
artistic conventions. We do not believe that theories which 
dispose of the artistic activities of mankind during centuries with 
a sentence will hold water on careful examination. All we can say 
is that, judged by our personal likes and dislikes, the work of one 
period or type pleases us more than another. Broad variations 
of excellence there must be, admittedly great epochs and 
admittedly poor ones, but we believe that the more knowledge 
we have the less we shall be able to utterly condemn. 

We do not quite know what to make of such sentences as, 
““We may say that both Art and religion are manifestations 
of man’s religious sense, if by man’s religious sense we mean 
his sense of ultimate reality.” What, we should like to ask, is 
ultimate reality and how can it be expressed in form ? 

In contradistinction to Mr. March Phillipps, Mr. Bell is 
wholly indifferent to the relation between Art and History ; 
he cares very little ‘“‘ when things were made or how they were 
made. I care about their emotional significance to me.” 

This is the expression of an individual standpoint. To many 
the question of the how and when has an emotional appeal which 
it is perhaps somewhat difficult to regard simply as an indication 
of an inartistic nature. 

As to the importance of Art the author holds strong views. 
** Creating works of Art is as direct a means to good as a human 
being can practise. Just in this fact lies the tremendous 
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importance of Art: there is no more direct means to good.” 
And, further, “ To pronounce anything a work of Art is, there- 
fore, to make a tremendous moral judgment. It is to credit 
a thing with being so direct and powerful a means to good that 
we need not trouble ourselves about any other of its possible 
consequences.” Such sentences as the last may well justify 
some of the statements made in a contemporary article, that 
the modern artist has become an autocrat sure of his divine 
mission to an expectant world. ee : 

Less unreservedly than Mr. March Phillipps the writer 
condemns Renaissance Art, telling us that Renaissance 
millionaires could be vulgar and brutal, but they were great 
gentlemen who were neither illiterate cads nor meddlesome 
puritans, nor even saviours of society. cTAt 

We are told that nothing stands in need of greater simplifica- 
tion than architecture, and that only where economy has 
banished the architect do we see masonry of any merit. We 
should like the author's examples of the masonry of merit 
produced without architectural skill, and should be glad to 
illustrate some examples ! 

We are told that blocks of ready-made decoration, pilasters 
and porticoes, friezes and facades, are hoisted on cranes to hang 
from ferro-concrete walls, but we are not told why they should 
not be so, and such sentences remind us of what we might term 
latter-day Philippics.” 

One of the most amusing of many clever expressions in 
what we feel to be an unsound but interesting book is that 


Victorian Art consists in “trying to represent what the grocer - 


imagines he sees.” 

The concluding sentence of the book is characteristic. “* At 
present to agitate for an increase of liberty is probably the 
best that any ordinary person can do for the advancement 
of Art.” 

We may say as to this that, whatever liberty artists want, 
we imagine they are ready and able to take, but that, however 
timid they may appear to be in this respect, their timidity is 
unshared by the Art critic. 

There seems to us to be much truth and common sense in the 
views put forward by Mr. Stutfield in the National Review of 
this month :—“‘ It is just possible that Art and artists are over- 
estimating their importance in the scheme of creation, and that 
they are putting forward claims that border on the extravagant”’; 
and who also adds that there does not exist, in his opinion, 
‘a single human being who knows wherein good Art really 
consists, though there ure quite a number of people who tal 
as if they did know.” 

Further, ““ Hunting the Snark is a profitable occupation 
compared with the pursuit after a philosophic ground- 
work for taste, or the origin of our notions concerning the 
beautiful.” 

We have quoted freely from the work of contemporary Art 
critics, as we think it not out of place to emphasise our belief 
that the present-day exponents of the arts are in some 
danger of taking themselves too seriously. It seems to us 
of more importance to show the public that Art can increase 
their pleasure and happiness than to help to encourage the 
cult which is unlikely to gain adherents among the public to 
the effect, the followers of the arts are demigods, so far 
removed from life that they have forgotten life’s needs. 

The architect, at any rate, has less excuse than the followers 
of the sister arts for forgetting realities and losing himself in 
the clouds of imagination. 

At every turn he is brought into contact with realities, at 
every turn he has to consider practical questions of cost and 
convenience, and everywhere his work is subjected to the 
physical laws which govern the Universe. 

His works may be described by those who love poetic 
expression as dreams in stone when completed, but he will be 
wiser, while they are being executed, to remember that they 
may in the present be problems necessitating engineering skill. 

If we were without contemporary literature, we might be 
justified in looking on Wren as an architectural poet; but 
history reveals him as a shrewd and businesslike contriver who 
would have been quite able to deal with problems like those 
imposed on us by the London Building Act. 

We may well remember the Eastern saying, “ Oh, that mire 
enemy had written a book!” when we read Benvenuto Cellini’s 
autobiography ; otherwise we might imagine that he, too, was 
working entirely for Art’s sake, without thought of pay or reward. 

One of the most telling points in Mr. Shaw’s skit of 
* Androcles and the Lion” is the suggestion contained in it 
that the early Christians were probably very much like poor 
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degenerate moderns in many particulars, and we think it 
likely that even the Byzantine artist of the sixth century 
looked forward to his meals. 

The world has become too enlightened or too indifferent to 
institute persecutions, and even endeavours by Cat and Mouse 
Acts to prevent a little willing martyrdom ; but, if a new policy 
of persecution had to be inaugurated in the interests of the 
State, we think that artistic cranks and their admirers might 
not be missed from the body politic. 

W. S. Gilbert has reminded us in one of his operas 
that “ professional licence, if carried too far, one’s chance of 
promotion might certainly mar,” and this may be held to apply 
to Ait as to other spheres of life. 

It is useless to say that the artist does not work for reward, 
but for Art alone, for in so far as he does not obtain some reward 
or recognition his work ceases to influence Art. 

The painter who cannot sell his pictures, the sculptor 
who obtains no commissions, and the architect whose schemes 
remain on paper do not affect Art, and though they may 
be content their influence is nil. They are as useless to the 
progress of humanity as the man who spends his time in 
the idlest of pleasures. 

Much as we may object to compromise to the extent which 
may be necessary to secure public recognition, that amount of 
compromise is necessary in the interests of Art itself. 

To take a concrete example, the late Mr. George Edmund 
Street was enthusiastically convinced of the suitability of 
Gothic design to purposes of modern life, yet by designing the 
Law Courts in that style he made the use of Gothic for public 
buildings an impossibility for the future. 

Now, if Street had been less influenced by the desire to carr) 
out his own conceptions of architecture based on that of the 
thirteenth century, he might have designed a building which, 
while it was distinctively Gothic, would yet have disarmed the 

ractical critics whose veto was cast against the adoption of 
tothic for the future. It is the old question of the means and 
the end which is always occurring in life, and is always with 
us in Art. Which is the greater good for the individual artist, 
the cause or the work ? 

If Street wished, as he undoubtedly did, to see an age when 
some type of Gothic should form the national means of archi- 
tectural expression, he was wrong in what he did, for the 
architect can, if he chooses, nearly always know both what his 
building will be in execution and, broadly speaking, what 
criticism it will be exposed to. 

The layman cannot tell from a plan that access to a room 
will be inconvenient, that the room will be imperfectly lighted. 
but the competent architect knows these facts. 

If, on the other hand, the architect and painter and 
sculptor simply want to get off with what they feel to be a 
tour de force, they can frequently do it, but it is at the risk of 
alienating sympathy, and makes it infinitely harder for them- 
selves and others in the near future. The egotism of the artist 
is, in our opinion, coupled with his frequent want of real ability, 
the great stumbling-block in the way of real progress. 

We are not arguing that artists should play to the gallery, 
but we do say that by care and thought they can frequently 
give what, while it is great Art, is Art, the excellence of which 
even the gallery can understand in a large measure. 

A standing instance of our meaning is Shakespeare, whose 
plays are as popular to-day as they were in the past, while the 
work of many of his contemporaries merely excite the curiosit 
of students; the whole difference is one of excellence. 

The architect who, in his enthusiasm for architecture, ¢!V°* 
his client what he obviously does not want is thereby retarc!ns 
and ‘not advancing that general appreciation of architec '" 
which we hope to see grow. 

And it is only by the general appreciation or, to use @) 
word, popularisation of Art, that the production of real arc’! 
ture in the future will largely depend. We cannot expec! 
the public can be treated like a conquered city and mad 0 
pay an indemnity in the shape of fees for work they do not like. 

For these reasons, in the interest of all the Arts we think © 
most important to do away with the impression that artist» 4" 
a privileged class, who should be treated as children and "0! 
be thwarted. . 

They should rather consider themselves as the servants ©! 
the public, existing to supply needs which we hope may one aay 
be considered as necessary for mankind as food, shelter. and 
education, for the painter who paints good pot-boilers  ' 
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reality doing better work for Art than his friend who is cove''"# 
his canvases with unsaleable imaginings. 
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NOTES. 


MARCH 


Arrer pointing out in a letter to the Times that 
there is not at the present moment any such sharply- 


] 
et drawn division between Classic and Gothic as 
the Styles. existed in the middle of the last century, and that 


any assumpti of its existence will seem to many 
“to imply a belated view of the cp ongl -ompry of architecture,” 
sir T. G. Jackson on to ; that, r all, a sharply-drawn 
jivision does still exist, only it is of a somewhat different nature. 
“The real battle now,” he tells us, “is not between Gothic and 
chssic as the term used to be understood, but between the principles 
or which those styles stand. It is not between their outward 
atures, which, as I have shown, may even be interchanged, but 
wetween the principle of liberty on one hand and convention on the 
uber. It is not unlike that now raging in another field, in which 
iwiition and authority are arrayed against what is understood as 
Yodernism. Classic stands for strict conformity to rule; Gothic 
for liberty of expression. . . . In art, at all events, there is no 
hope of life except in Modernism.” It is, of course, possible to argue 
that the worn-out Classic against which the Gothic revival protested 
wood for strict conformity to rule, and that the Gothic revivalists 
thought that they stood for liberty of expression. It is also possible 
believe that their later followers are still under the same impression 
ys to their own attitude. But it is not so easy to believe that there 
i: any such difference of principle inherent in the two styles, or in 
the spirit in which they were originally developed and practised, as 
‘ir T. G. Jackson suggests, or that there is any such “‘ real battle ” 
nging at the present moment. Such a suggestion might also appear 
to many of us to imply a belated view of the present position of 
architecture. If there is no hope except in Modernism, Classic 
ud Gothic might equally be condemned, as they both seem to stand 
or tradition and authority. As styles to be slavishly copied by the 
wcomplished artist they are, we suppose, already condemned by the 
Modernist, who is more apt to think “A plague of both your 
houses” than to engage in “ real battle ” for differences of principle 
he fails to recognise, 


of us 





Tur letter from Mr. J. D. Crace, which we pub- 
lished last week, on the subject of the Owen Jones 
Prize, calls attention to a matter of considerable 
educational importance. As this prize was founded 

for the encouragement of the study of architecture more par- 
ticularly in respect to Ornament and Colour Decoration,’ Mr. Crace's 
suggestion seems reasonable that the drawings required should be 
those which indicate “the best appreciation of how colour assists 
architecture in ex ion,’ as this “ little understood "’ aspect of 
decoration is just the aspect the architect should know. The general 
theory of architectural expression being also so little understood, we 
can hardly be surprised at ignorance of “ how colour assists” it. This 
suggests a difficulty in relating a theory of colour to a general theory 
that is incomplete or practically non-existent. To begin at the begin- 
uing and build up a general theory first might be the logical method of 
procedure, but that would be to neglect the legitimate claims of colour, 
and in this iogical world we have to choose the line of least resistance 
‘ud advance wherever and whenever we see an opportunity. 
‘onsiderable advance might perhaps be made in this direction if 
the Owen Jones Prize were awarded for original colour composition, 
‘sisting and heightening the expression of the architectural con- 
ception to which they were related. This should react favourably 
on the architecture, as colour cannot assist an expression which does 
not already exist in the general composition and structure of a 
design. It might also stir up our teaching institution to take this 
{uestion up seriously. For the last twenty vears we have heard 
Hr talk on the subject, but we have seen little or nothing done. 
Ve quite agree with Mr. Crace that the R.I.B.A. should encourage 
the stulv of the principles of colour decoration which may be easily 
sraspe! by the architect without detriment to his other activities, 
and we certainly think that it is time it ceased to encourage the type 
of work which has hitherto been rewarded by this prize. 


Waite architects, engineers, and builders in New 
“s eight of York are quite prepared to construct buildings still 
yscrapers.” higher than those a y completed, there are signs 
omni that a reaction has set in on the of occupiers 
Png ie further increase of height. It is stated on the authority 
th Ms , i re eee in New York that few buildings of —_ 
nveet tog ee, Stories NOW adequate interest on the capita 
a este |, and that tenants no mal in for rooms above a ieidieiate 
atteibtd The change of sentiment on the of tenants is 
chen to to various reasons, some objecting to long elevator journeys, 
cham as the sense of isolation experienced in the upper stories, and 
that « eel & sense of insecurity. Thus it seems probable 
excessively tall buildings will in future be erected for advertising 
Purpos’s rather than for the purpose of earning dividends. 


The Owen 
Jones Prize. 





Tux erection of a new school of decorative arts in 
the neighbourhood of Notre Dame has given the 
municipal authorities of Paris the opportunity - 
Seine ical cae EY Out @ city improvement on the banks of the 
Seine which will result in-openiag ap tes spprencbes and surround- 


St. Julien le 
auvre, 
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ings of the interesting Church of St. Julien le Pauvre. Dating 
from the sixth century, this church was originally a hospice with 
which the name of St. Gregory of Tours is associated. Destroyed 
by the Normans in 886, it was afterwards rebuilt, and in the twelfth 
century became the seat of the University of Paris till this body 
was transferred to its present quarters. ‘Alter use as a store during 
the Revolution St. Julien le Pauvre was again dedicated to its 
legitimate purpose in connection with the adjacent Hétel Dieu. 
The improvements now being carried out will open up the 
view from the river’ and attract more attention to this pictur- 
esque but little-known church. 


WE are glad to see that the Bill promote to amend 
Rights of Way. the law relating to public rights of way has passed 

its Second Reading in the House of Commons and 
that there is every reason to suppose this useful measure will soon 
be placed on the Statute Book. At present no right of way can be 
established without proof of dedication by the owner. As so ‘many 
estates are settled or entailed, and as the law will not allow an 
owner with a limited right to dedicate an absolute right, any alleged 
right of way which did not exist before the estate was entailed or 
settled is at any moment liable to be contested. The Bill proposes 
to give the public the same right of acquiring an easement as is now 
enjoyed by private owners. That is to say, the uncontested use of 
a path for twenty years establishes a right of way where the owner- 
ship of the land is absolute. Where, however, the ownership is 
limited by entail or otherwise, a period of forty years will be necessary. 
Safeguarding as it does all present rights, this Bill should be 
especially welcome to the inhabitants of London and other large 
cities, as the rights of way on the outskirts of such cities are just 
those which are the most valuable, while at the same time they are 
just those most likely to be contested. 





THE outrage at the National Gallery illustrates 
Venus v. Mrs. at one and the same time the strength of the 
Pankhurst. fanaticism with which a small section of women 
is inspired and the illogical attitude which is a 
component part of that fanaticism. The Suflragettes take their 
lesson not from modern civilisation, but from the characteristic 
action of the Malay, which is entitled “ running amok,” and which 
usually lands the Asiatic enthusiasts in prison, where, we fear, they 
do not meet with the same sympathy which is given to the Suffragette. 
We are afraid there is nothing for it but to let the law take its usual 
course, and question whether the famous Cat and Mouse Act can be 
justified by results. A policy which embraces in its objects the 
firing of houses, destruction of pictures, and spoiling of golf-greens 
is not one which endears its authors to those who put a value on these 
things. To destroy a property and to tell the owners that they may 
expect something worse if they do not give women what they want 
will not forward the feminist movement. We confess to putting 
more value on the Rokeby Venus than on Mrs. Pankhurst’s liberation, 
for the simple reason that the picture cannot be replaced, while 
to the average citizen one Suffragette is strikingly similar to another. 
We doubt if the destruction of the National Gallery and St. Paul's 
would do more than convince the average man that Broadmoor 
should be enormously enlarged and that whole sections of women 
should be installed there. It has always seemed to us in the matter 
of the vote that educated women are somewhat unfairly discrim!- 
nated against as compared with uneducated men; but we 
should have greater sympathy with a movement to take away 
votes from the uneducated man than with one to extend it to 
women. 





In spite of an age which now runs to three parts 
A New Cover of a century, it is possible to feel the influence of 
and Old Aims. new thoughts and necessities, and in changing the 
heading of our cover from a type of design which 
was considered excellent in the days when it was designed to one 
which is more in harmony with the feelings and thought of to-day 
we are not inaugurating revolution but keeping abreast of the time. 
Our object is to retain all that is good in the way of tradition, but 
to prove that we have sympathy with and understanding of the new 
movements which are now making themselves felt in the architec- 
tural world. We may add that we hope to announce a method 
which we are carefully thinking out by which, while we shall not give 
less space to the representations of current work, we shall be able to 
devote a greater amount of room to the work being done in the 
various architectural schools. We also intend to continue the series 
of illustrations from old architectural works so as to afford to our 
readers in the course of time a reference collection of some of the 
greatest work of the past, and as time goes on we shall more and 
more endeavour to illustrate the best that is being done in architec- 
ture in Europe and America. We hope also to render the Builder 
a more complete record of competitive news, and while on this subject 
we may mention our intention of proposing certain reforms in the 
wathad of competitions, which we believe would obtain the 
support of public bodies. It will always be our endeavour to 
do for the great body of contractors, on whom the execution 
of architecture in the country depends, all that can be done by 
a technical journal which largely exists to promote their legitimate 
interests. . 
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Marcu 6 will always be an important date 
in the history of the Architectural Association 
as being that on which an addition was made 
to the methods of imparting instruction to 
students, which may have far-reaching develop- 


ments in the future. A large company was 
invited to witness an exhibition of educational 
prepared by 


cinemato: h films specially 
Messrs. Ruffell’s a 2 Ltd., under the 
direction of the Association for use in archi- 
tectural and technical schools. How great an 
interest was aroused in the movement is shown 
by the acceptances of the invitation to be 
present of the following. Messrs. :— 


Paul Waterhouse. 

G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 

C. Mitchell. 

Wm. Woodward: 

Halsey Ricardo. 

H. Greville Montgomery. 

Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Dr. Garnett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clausen. 

Alan E. Munby 

Maurice E. Webb. 

H, Austen Hall. 

G. P. Catchpcle, . 

Royal Institute of British Architects (Ernest 
Newton, Vice-President ; trge Hubbard, Vice- 
President; Ian MacAlister, Secretary). 

Institute of Builders (T. Costigan, Secretary). 

Society of Architects sayy . Tubbs, Presi- 
dent; C..MacArthur Butler, retary). 

Society of Engineers (A. S. E. Ackerman, 
Secretary). 

Concrete Institute (E. P. Wells, C.E.). 

Professor R. Elsey Smith (University College). 

_ yeteeser Edward Prior (Cambridge Univer- 
eity). 

Arthur Stratton (University College). 

L.C.C. School'of Building, Brixton (Principal 
and Vice-Principal). 

Municipal Technica! Institute, Belfast (F. C. 
Forth, Principal). 

County Borough, West Hant (W. H. Greaves, 
Town Clerk). 

Middlesex Education Committee (B. S. Gott, 
Secretary). 

L.C.C. Centra] School of Arts and Crafts 
(F. V. Burridge, Principal) 

South Tottenham Polytechnic (J. W. Tomlin- 
son, Secretary), _ ; 

Croydon Education Committee (T. C. Baillie, 


Principal). 
W. Suffolk Education Committee (F. R. 
Hughes. Secretary). ; 
L.C.C, Westminster Technical Institute (H. 8. 
Ker, Fuineipel). ; 
L.C.C. Educational Offices (Dr, Kimmins). 
L.C.C. Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 
(G. H. Johnson, Principal). 
Board of Education (Frank Pullinger). 
National Society of Art Masters (Francis C. 
Ford, Secsetasy). 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
8. Kensington (} room). 
Kent ucation Committee H., A. 
MSTanchester Musici Bolen of Technolo 
anchester Municipa ool of Technology. 
Northern Polytechnic. " 
The Polytechnic, Repent atzect, 
School of Art Wood-Carving # K 
ool o - , 8. Kensington. 
Technical College, East Ham. 1“ 


The large hall at Tufton-street was crowded, 
and the admirable series of films were followed 
with great interest. As each film developed 
itself the lecturer on each of the special subjects 
a the operations depicted. As Friday's 
exhibition was only given as a kind of specimen 
of what can be done, the display was somewhat 
of the “ potted” order, and the rapidity with 
which the films had to be run off hardly allowed 
of much description. As it was, the last film, 


(Hon. 


dealing with the laying of @ “ Kleine” floor, 
had to be omitted owing to the latemess of the 
hour. On the whole, however, sufficient proof 
was given that the cimematograph 


should be 
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a valuabli: adjunct to the teaching staff of 
technical institutions. — 


The Position of the Association. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green (President of the 
Association), in opening the proceedings, said 
that a cinematograph entertainment, on the 
face of it, seemed a curious thing for an Archi- 
tectural Association to invite them to see, and 


they might wonder why they had embarked 


on such an enterprise. Well, they ran probably 
the largest Architectural School in the kingdom 
there, and the knowledge of building materials, 
their uses, and the processes of their manufac- 
ture were essential to all students of architecture. 
To impart this knowledge by means of lectures 
alone was difficult—almost impossible. In 
addition to lectures they could, and did, give 
demonstrations of actual work in progress, 
but these were necessarily somewhat frag- 
mentary. A student's time would soon be 
filled up with nothing but these demonstrations 
if they attempted, by means of them, to impart 
a really complete knowledge of the various 
trades of buildi . Most of their 
lecturers had foun tha a lecture, for example, 
on bricks and brick-making, usually failed 
to hold a student's interest without illustrations. 
The more true to life these illustrations were 
the better ; and so it occurred to some of them 
that the cinema h was the obvious 
development of the still photograph to lend 
an interest of actuality and continuity. They 
intended them to supplement and not to 
supersede the lectures or the demonstrations 
and the visits to work in progress. They left 
it to those present to judge whether the films 
shown that night succeeded or failed by what 
they learned from them; and he thought that 
even some of the architects present might 
learn something. He wished to make the 
Association's position in the matter quite clear. 
They wanted these films for use in their own 
schools, but they could not afford the heavy 
outlay involved—which was really a very 
considerable amount if a sufficiently large series 
were to be undertaken to cover the multiplicity 
of materials and processes with which they 
had todeal. They therefore approached Messrs. 
Ruffell’s with the proposition that they should 
make a few experimental ones. This they 
undertook at their own expense; and it was 
therefore due to their enterprise that the 
Association were able to show the films that 
night. If they were a success, and taken up 
by the technical schools and schools of archi- 
tecture generally, the complete series would be 
undertaken. Arrangements could be made 
for any school or institution to buy or hire 
copies. The Association would continue to 
supervise the making of the films and the 
lectures which will accompany them, and had 
not, he need hardly say, undertaken the scheme 
with a view to making money out of it. The 
had undertaken it for the sake of the School, 
and they hoped to cover their expenses and 
obtain copies of the films. They were also 
indebted to the firms who had placed their 
works at their disposal free of any expense for 
the making of these experimental films, and 
also to many others who had promised to do 
so when required. The President proceeded 
to point out that the films that night would be 
run through faster than would be the case when 
used in a class, and they must not, therefore, 
be deceived at the apparent speed at which the 
British working man performed his duties. 
Also the lectures would be mere abstracts of 
those which they intended to issue with the 
films, and would be given in most cases by those 
of their members who had given up a great 
deal of their time to supervising the actual 
taking and making of each film. 


Brick-Making. 

Mr. C. E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., gave the 
first film, which showed the process of maki 
hand-made bricks at the Daneshill Bric 
Works, Basingstoke. As a lecturer on technical 
subjects, he said he welcomed the use of the 
films as an additional means of illustrative 
lectures. It was essential to the proper 
understanding of the manufacture of materials 
and the methods of construction to know not 
only why but how a thing was done, and that 
could not be better done than by cinematograph 
pictures of the actual operations. He uently 
came across instances in the preparation of 
materials and methods of construction which 
were very difficult to explain, either by de- 
scriptions or diagrams, that the student might 
be left in a condition of doubt which could only 
be removed by seeing the actual operations. 
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This disadvantage was overcome by the use of 
the films, which conveyed knowledge by vision. 
The sense of sight was more retentive than the 
sense of hearing. The film would illustrate 
the process of brick-making, in which all the 
operations were carried on by hand. Hand- 
made bricks pre better results than those 
made by machine. The colour, texture, and 
general effect of such brickwork was in every 
way more pleasing, and the slight extra 
expense, if any, was amply justified by the 
results. Moulding of three different forms 
would be illustrated, but the possibilities as to 
forms were unlimited. A brickfield was not 
laid out on haphazard lines, but all possible 
means were taken and natural conditions 
considered to effect economy in time and labour. 
In the case before them the field was on sloping 
round, with the works and railway at the 
owest level, so that all weight-carrying was on 
the down Mr. Varndell showed a general 
view of the brickfield, with the general offices, 
which were designed by Mr. Lutyens. Coming 
to the actual operations, he described how 
the top soil was removed and the under-digging 
ed with. Large masses were levered to 
the bottom and were taken to the weathering 
green. where the frost does its work. Then 
e showed how the brick moulds were made, 
beech-wood being used for this purpose because 
it is a hard, non-absorbent, smooth wood. He 
explained how the edges of surfaces were got 
square, and how the moulds were bound with 
iron to prevent splitting. Then how the 
clay was put into moulds and the super- 
fluous material removed with a wire strike. 
Sand was dusted on the plastic bricks to help 
ease of handling. Next the brick was taken 
on a pallet to a hack barrow and stacked for 
drying. After the drying the burning process 
was described, and eventually the audience was 
shown the bricks being packed in railway 
waggons for conveyance to their destination. 


Portland Stone. 

Mr. Christopher Mitchell sketched the career 
of the arch stone taken from the Bath Stone 
page wy, 8 quarries at Portland to its position 
on the Australian. Commonwealth building in 
the Strand. Describing the quarry, the 
lecturer showed how, starting from the grass, 
they had 17 ft. of rubble—which was generally 
removed by pick and shovel—and then 12 ft. 
of cap. This cap was of a hard flinty nature, 
and was removed by blasting. The next 
portion of the overbufden was the roach, 
which was 11 ft. high. This was not greatly 
used, being only suitable for such work as 
dock walls. It was at the top of the whitbed, 
which was 9 ft. high, and immediately below 
was the base bed, 5 ft. high. The lecturer 
showed how a piece of whitbed was removed 
and lifted to the quarry bank by the steam 
crane and squared, or “ scappled,” ready for 
the market. All the quarrying operations in 
the island were regulated by the gullies or 
natural’ crevices which ran all through the 
island from north to south. Views were shown 
of quarrymen squaring the blocks, but this 
was only done somewhat roughly, the tools 
used being the big keevil, the small keevil 
and the axe. Practically all the getting and 
squaring of the stone was done at so much pe! 
cubic foot. The men worked in gangs, and t!v 
money was divided between them. When 4 
piece of stone had been lifted from the bott«m 
of the quarry to the bank, and the waste which 
had to on off was too great to be remo. ed 
with the big keevil, a V-shaped groove was °ul 
into the block, which was lined with thin stri)»- 
of iron called scales. Small wedges were the 
driven in, and the waste was somewhat eas! 
split off. After the blocks were squared th) 
were examined by the representative of ¢! 
Quarry Company, who entered their deseript!\" 
in a k. The blocks were then stacked ‘0 
the perp until required for the market. \!". 
Mitchell next took audience to the mas 
yard, where they saw by the films how ¢! 
frame or grit saw was used and the more uj)‘ 
date diamond saw. Next were given view ' 
the working of the planing and mouldin- 
machine, and also of the manner in which tie 
workmen finish off the surface of the stone 
Finally, the stone was brought to the stand and 
deposited by the mason fixer in its appointed 


position. 
Ferro-Concrete. 

Mr. A. Gilbert Scott’s contribution was * 
jomniation of the making of a ferro-concret’ 
pile of foundations, as done by the Consider: 
Construction Company. The ular pie 
which the audience saw made was 15 ft. long: 
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+ was «xplained that the site for 
oor thee, nd eh 

driven in groups 0 , 
prt; and on these the shell was The 
frst ss shown was the un of the 
int om the big drum on which it reached the 
sie, the winding of it on to # smaller drum of 
shout the same as the pile. 
{skeleton pile of vertical rods was then made, 


i 


donee in. from the bottom, so that the © 


gerete could get 
- of the reinforcement exposed. The 
process of removing was then shown, the 
jcturer cuphadeal the importance of 
the concrete well into the centre of 
ss that was where the h lay. 
wre left in the moulds about gwo da 
chen the sides of the mould remo 
low air to get to the pile. After nine day 
ple was gently away from the 
wd stacked, and ages Fong ort 
nonths before being ly r. 
scott explained that a film would be taken o 
the actual pile-driving when that operation 


was commenced, 
Joinery. 

Mr. Philip E. Webb, A.R.I.B.A., pointed out 
that joinery was too big a sub to be dealt 
vith in one lecture, and hence 
to trace the history of a hardw door made 
to the works of Messrs. Elliott, at “geome 


vhich are arranged in one large shed with the 
idea of economy of time and labour. The 
architect's draw for the door having been 
exhibited, Mr. Webb took the audience to the 
vard, where the foreman selected suitable wood ; 
ind then the operation of sawing for the panels 
ind so on were described. All sorts of wonder- 
ful machinery were shown to be used for the 
various processes of making the mortises and 
tenons and the rails and stiles of the door. 
The audience could see how, a panel was 
too wide for it to be made injone piece, two 
neces of timber were used and put together 
with cross tongues. Afterwards they saw the 
‘nal processes of sandpapering and polishing. 
Plaster-W ork. 

Mr. Frank Jackson dealt with some decora- 
ive fibrous plaster-work made for the Cunard 
liner Aquitania, at Messrs. Jackson & Sons’ 
vorks. The films showed the manufacture of 
‘ fibrous curved coffered ceiling at the end of 
4 large room, together with the tympanum 
panel on the wall under the ceiling and the 
modillion block cornice and frieze supporting 
the tympanum panel. The first set of films 
‘howed the curved drum for the ceiling which 
had been built u . and the blocks which had 
heen already m to the correct curve from 
other moulds, and which were to form 
panels, being placed in position. The 
the mould was made (1) by covering wi 
aster, (2) inserting canvas, and 
‘rengthening with wood lathes and co 
the lathes with the canvas. When set suffi- 
cently hard the cast was lifted off the model 
and the enriched mouldings in the coffered 
panels were inserted with the mitre leaves. 
These mouldings were bedded op with plaster 
nd canvas at the back. The cast only then 
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required to be serewed to wood fixed 
in position, and the joints jgood with 
plaster and canvas, The Pomein'e series of 


films showed the process of cla — Ss 
The audience saw how the ground on which 


clay w 
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porari! \ The ground was t ready 

mode!|.r, and he was Pract ow ha the 
node g. The finished model had 
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Thi- coneluded the lectures, and Mr. 
Web} nvited f 1 1 
Criticisms they might penne bz cee 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 





Northern Architectural Association. 


A meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association was held recently at Higham- 
place, Newcastle, Mr. H. FE. Charlewood 
. The Chairman read the award of 
the assessors, Messrs. F. H. Rich and J. Oswald, 
in connection with the Glover Travelling 
Studentship and the Students’ Prize Competi- 
tions as follows :—Glover Travelling Student- 
ship, Mr. H. St. John Harrison, Newcastle ; 
measured drawings (age limit twenty-five 
years), Mr. George H. Gray, North Shields ; 
sketches (age limit twenty-five years), Mr. H. 
St. John Harrison, Newcastle: architectural 
sketches and drawings, Mr. Wm. J. Reed, 
Blaydon. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects : 
Ideals of the lastitute. 


The gnnual meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects was held recently in the rooms 
at No. 39, Elmbank-crescent, Glasgow. Mr. 
A. N. Paterson, President, was in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. C. M‘Lean) read the 
Report of the Council, in the course of which 
it was stated that the membership included 
116 Fellows, ninety Associates, thirty-one lay 
and twenty-five student members—a total of 
262 as compared with 252 lest year. A Special 
Committee, it was added, had on considering 
the best means of further increasing the student 
section of the Institute by strengthening the 
connection between it and those entering the 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Arrange- 
ments had not been completed, but it was 
anticipated that a scheme would be 
before the Council shortly. The Council had 
continued its policy of protesting against the 
age of architectural works of importance 

y public bodies in the hands of their officials 
as at once detrimental to the public interest 
and unfair to independent architects. The 
matter had been brought to the notice of 
Govan School Board and Glasgow Parish 
Council during the session. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, said that the Institute had every 
reason to be gratified with the record of the 
ond r. It showed a continued increase 

in numbers and influence. Year by year 
they were steadily approaching the ideal of 
including in their ranks every practising archi- 
tect with the necessary qualifications. There 
were now very few in Glasgow who were not 
members. In the wide area which constituted 
their province under the territorial scheme of 
the Royal Institute of B.itish Architects they 
had a very large number of members, nearly 
25 per cent. of their total being outwith the 
city. These members were distributed over 
the whole of the West of Scotland. As regards 
the influence of the Institute, they had gratify- 
ing evidence during the past year that the 
benefits of their advice and assistance had 
been recognised where in former years it was 
perhaps not so appreciated. In this part of 
the country they had not much to complain of, 
with one or two flagrant exceptions, as regards 
the employment by public authorities of un- 
qualified or semiqualified officials in carrying 
vut architectural works of importance, and 
where the work was thrown open to competi- 
tion it seemed that an approach to the Institute 
for guidance in drawing up the conditions and 
¢ lecting the best designs was steadily becoming 

ised as the best course to pursue. 

best in this case did not mean solely or even 
mainly the best in the interests of the architects, 
but rather as regards the artistic quality and 
the efficiency of the result secured in 


endeavoured to raise its quite out 
with and beyond the demands of their clients, 
who in most cases were little aware of 
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which they had proferred to the Corporation 
of Glasgow in he matter of the municipal 
buildings extension had been accepted, and, 
again, in the case of Cathedral-square. Was 
it too much to hope that the a recently 
addresséd to it in connection with the thorny 
subject of croas-river traffic would also be 
listened to ? 

The Report was ado 

Messrs. Andrew Ro , Thomas Lunan, 
John Fairweather, and John Watson were 
elected as new members of Council. 


—_——_—_e-)-o——_ 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE 


STAGE. 


Anotuer adaptation from a book by Arnold 
Bennett, “ Helen with the High Hand,” is 
being performed at’ the Vaudeville Theatre. 
The plot is of the * Bunty " order, though Mr. 
Richard Pryce has done his work well. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel acts the part of the great- 
uncle with his usual charm ; in fact, we cannot 
imagine the part more naturally done. He is 
well supported by Miss Nancy Price in the 
title-réle, and Miss Rosina Filippi as a lady 
who endeavours to entangle him in a pro 
of marriage. The staging is comparatively 
quite well carried out, especially the old man's 
room, 

At the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane-square, 
an interesting comedy in three acts, entitled 
“ Rags,” by Mr. Arthur Applin, is now being 

iven. A street accident A teed the vivacivus 

wughter of the Earl of Bornebam (Miss Gillian 
Seuife) to take part in the slumming work of 
the Salvation Army, and the centre of her 
activity is a street the main part of which, 
though unknown to her, is owned by her father, 
who, of course, is ignorant of the state of his 
property and wf the laborious and _ ill-paid 
efforts of his tenants to raise the rent. One 
of the tenants, Billy (Mr. Edmund Breon), 
makes known his intention to rob the Earl, but 
the daughter meets him in her father's house, 
saves him from the police, and finally succeeds 
in making everyone more or less nappy: Mr. 
Fred Lewis plays the part of the Earl 
admirably, and the acting generally is very 
good. The scenery dues not call for special 
mention, Acts I. and ill. taking place in an 
ordinary room in a Grosvenor-square mansion, 
and Act II. in a desolate place in Whitechapel. 

At the Royalty Messrs. Vedrenne & Eadie 
present “ Peggy and Her Husband “—an ad- 
mirable social comedy, exceedingly well acted 
by Mr. Dennis Eadie and Miss Gladys Cooper, 
supported’ by a cast which left nothing to be 
desired. Like all such plays, the action is 
determined by a “ misunderstanding,” unex- 
plained until the last scene, but giving rise to 
many amusing <itustions, much clever dialogue, 
and a good deal of wit. For the first time in 
our memory a billiard-table formed a part of 
the scenery, but those who expect an exhibition 
of billiard-plaving will not see it. The scenery 
is excellent, especially that in the last scone, 
which is delicately designed, and well repre- 
sents the charm given to a room by simple 
and good proportion. 

PARIS AND FRENCH HISTORICAL MONUMENTS. 

The new law eoncerning the classification of 
historical monuments provides fur the restraint 
of an owner of any building that possesses 
histurical value should he propose to damage 
or destroy it. The Commission des Monuments 
Historiques has applied the law for the classi- 
fication of the Romanesque church of Ville- 
salem, Vienne, on the Rhéne, now used as a 
barn, where are some fine stone carvings, well 
preserved, which the owner intended to dispose 
of. The pulling down of some houses for the 
building of the new Schoal of Art will open out 
the view of the sixth-century church of 
St. Julien le Martyr, near Notre Dame, a 
retreat of St. © 





wry of Tours, which, after 
its sack by the Normans, was reinstated i 
886, and restored, under wy aye dedication, 
to St. Julien le Pauvre, in later half of the 
twelfth century, and attached to the Priory of 
Ste Marie de t. It served, too, for a 


while for the old University Schouls, and as the 
chapel of the Hétel Dieu, by the riverside, 


clear away the 
sete tat ar eae 
dismantled in cen as & quafry 
for the ramparts of the old Cité, as lately found in 
excavations on the Place du Parvis Notre Dame, 
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HOUSES AND GARDENS BY 
MR. LUTYENS. 


Tat most recent volume of architectural 
monographs which is being issued by Country 
lie deals with “ Houses and Gardens by Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens,” described and criticised by 
Mr. Laurence Weaver, and forms a very inte- 
resting and complete record of the work of 
one of the most brilliant and original archi- 
tects who have given distinction to modern 
architecture. 

The book is very well produced, both with 
rgard to text and illustrations, a few of 
which we are enabled to give by permission 
of the proprietors of Country Life. 

As Mr. Weaver points out, Mr. Lutyens is 
not among those architects who have passed 
through a long curriculum, his experience 
‘eng limited to that gained in two years of 
study at South Kensington and a year in 
Messrs. George & Peto'’s offices; his first 
Commisaion was carried out when he was 
uarely twenty years old. Subsequent success, 
therefore, has been due not to a long course 
of training, but to inherent talent. and 
observation, which are to-day, as in the 
a sufficient for those men whose genius 
Places them in @ great measure apart from their 
colleagues, 

To certain extent this also accounts for 
what we have felt to be an occasional weak- 
hey m Mr. Lutyens’ work—the disregard 
old trade SS, Out work which suggests 
aa ns of those methods of expression 

sec! to us to be closely allied to, and 


component parts of, that traditi i 

, tradition. It is, 

relay note which separates his work 
= 


: of Mr. Ernest Newton, which, 
—a ee charming as it always is, is 
“— based on the knowledge of the 


we be this as it may, we think that the 
te wok shown in this in which 
whieh mis of the more rE pew 5 4 
a was typical of our later Renaissance is 
Psi ma: ed, is. not second to any he has 
ane whi his power in i meeting 
Pa, ties lias evidently relied. The great 
bin P and knowledge of the use and com- 

‘tion of various materials and mastery of 
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The South-East Pool, Heathcote, Ilkley. 


the results to be obtained by the careful 
consideration of texture characterises all Mr. 
Lutyens’ work to an unusual extent. 

The study and development of garden design 
in its relation to the house are well illustrated 
in the examples chosen, and it may be said 
that Mr. Lutyens’ clients have been fortunate 
in allowing him to arrange such perfect setting 
for the houses which he has built. 

The first chapter deals with typical early 
work carried out between 1890-1898, in which 
the influence of Mr. Norman Shaw is strongly 
marked, but in such houses as Fulbrook 
and Munstead Wood there is little indication 
of the architect's individuality, as evidenced in 
later years. 

Four Surrey Houses, dealt with in Chapter IT., 
include Orchards, Godalming, a house 
arranged round a quadrangle, the fourth side 





being formed by an arched cloister, and this 
chapter is followed by one or two Norfolk 


houses, built in 1899 at Overstrand. A fourth 
chapter deals with a number of houses, among 
which we note Abbotswood, the contrast 
between the entrance front of which, with its 
steep gable running within a few feet of the 
ground, and the formal treatment of the west 
front, is one of the surprises which Mr. Lutyens 
seems to delight in giving us. 

Marshcourt, Gloucestershire, illustrated in a 
succeeding chapter, is among the most inter 
esting of the antée illustrated, and shows 
the original way in which details suggestive 
of -different ‘periods can be used in one 
design without destruction of the general sense 
of unity. 

Grey Walls, Gullane, near Edinburgh, shows 
an original essay in design of a simpler type 
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Heathcote, likley : Ground Floor Plan. 
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Am work of 1901 and 1902 
is Papillon Hall, one of the 
most fancifully conceived of the 

works illustrated. As a rule the 

ly-arranged type of plan- 
ning must lead to lost space, and 
is therefore only possible where 
cost is of little object; as against 
this the space partly enclosed by 
the projecting wings forms delight- 
ful gardens, which are here made 
the most of. 

The gardens of Hestercombe, 
with their delightful orangery and 
other architectural features, are 
treated in a chapter to themselves. 

Heathcote, Ilkley, is, we 
think, of all the designer's work 
we know the most satisfactory. 
Palladian detail and the symmetry 
of arrangement are here obtained 
without any stiffness or loss of 
the charm which characterises the 
earlier work. 

Nashdom, Taplow, has, as 
Mr. Weaver points out, much of 
the character of a town house, 
and is sharply differentiated both 
from his more vernacular houses 
and those which s t the 
manner of the eighteenth century. 

A number of interesting houses, 
of which space does not enable 
us to refer, fills up the remainder 
of the book, together with chap- 
ters on * Town Buildings,” “ Work 
at the Hampstead Garden Sub- 
urb,” ‘Exhibition Buildings,” 
z igns for Furniture,” a list 
of work executed, and an appen- 
dix containing illustrations of 
typical working drawings. 

Whether Mr. Lutyens’ public work will equal 
his contribution to our domestic architecture in 
value and merit we have yet to learn, but the 
volume before us is astonishing proof of his 
mastery of design and ability in making full 
use of the opportunities which he has had. 

We trust that the future may bring forth 
others whose work will, equally with that of 
Mr. Lutyens, prove that English architecture 
is a living art. 


++ 
THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


Viscount HaMBLEDEN presided on March 4 
at the Mansion House over the annual meeting 
of the London Society, and was supported by 
Sir Aston Webb, Lord. Peel, Sir Boverton 
Redwood, Mr. Carmichael Thomas, Mr. E. T. 
Hall, Sir H. Trueman Wood, Mr. C. E. Allan 
(Chairman of the Executive), Dr. Stephen 
Miall (Treasurer), the Archdeacon of London, 
Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. 
H. H. Statham, Sir Geo. Birdwood, Mr. Percy 
Lovell (Secretary), etc. 





Loggia : Monkton, Singleton. 
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Papillon Hall : Ground Floor Plan. 


The Lord Mayor, in welcoming the Society, 
said every right-minded citizen must feel he 
must take an interest in anything which per- 
tained to the improvement of their city. The 
Society was doing a great work in that direc- 
tion. It was satisfactory to know that the 
Society had made enormuus strides. As they 
knew, the City Corporation was to build a new 
bridge across the Thames, and no doubt any- 
thing the Society said with regard to that 
would be of account. Recently the Corpora- 
tion had invited architects to send in designs 
for that bridge, and he did feel that, besides the 
utilitarian point of view, they should do all 
they could to improve the beauty of their city. 

The Archdeacon of London, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, referred to 
the appeal being made for St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and also urged that the Society should keep its 
eye on the proposal to make a new street to 
Liverpool-street, which would result in the 
destruction of the graceful steeple of St. Vedas, 
Foster-lane. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft, in seconding the 


(See page 321.) 
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motion, expressed the hope that when the new 
City bridge was built the alignment of the 
bridge would have due regard to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and that the Cathedral would have 
an approach worthy of it. Speaking of the 
need for an improved governing authority to 
deal with the architectural and other amenities 
of London, Sir Melvill referred to the dreary 
waste of drab asphalt known as Trafalgar 
square, which, he said, no continental capital 
would leave in such a condition. 

Sir Aston Webb proposed the re-election of 
the Earl of Plymouth as President and of the 
other officers of the Society. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the motion, 
asked leave to say a few words on an important 
part of what might be the future achievement 
of the Society—viz., the possibilities of London 
riverside architecture. A river was a great 
asset to a city if they knew what to do with it. 
The old practice was to turn the drainage into 
it, and he just remembered the Thames in 
London as sewage slightly diluted, and also the 
mud banks between Westminster and Black 
friars. Curiously enough, a century ago there 
appeared, from an article he had been reading 
that day, to have been dissatisfaction wit) 
this state of affairs. It was not generally 
known that Napoleon saw the possibilities of 
the Embankment forty years before they 1” 
it in this country, and said he would make 4 

and boulevard along the bank of the Thame 
ir Aston Webb recently held out the prospect 
of another boulevard on the right bank of the 
river. They were told if they did this they 
would destroy the picturesqueness of the 
Thames, and Punch asked, “ Why not leave 
to London its grime?” The fact was that in 
the present generation they were obsessed \"' 
4 sort of superstition for the past, but ther 
not a Gothic choir of their cathedrals, exce)' *' 
Salisbury which did not stand on the base of 
a Norman spire, lightheartedly pulled dow! 
because the people at the time thought ty 
could do something better. He would be '< 
that they had great style and great architec! 
then. But why had they not now’ 4 
generation which folded its hands and s\", 
“ We can do nothing,” never would do anyt!"!n+- 
If they looked into the facts they could often 
find that what they called picturesque ©") 
deserved the definition which a philosop'' 
once gave to dirt, viz., matter in the wrone 
lace. The picturesque was @ quality Ww! 

longed to small rather than great thins, 
and it was a thing which they could not ©” 
scientiously create, as they saw in the wou’ 
be picturesque houses of the garden cit" 
The virtue of a great town was not to be }'°, 
turesque, but to be stately and dignified on 
magnificent, and these were qualities w!' 
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e ted to the two 
coli be male. They weno ude of the river 


% jons on 
mir amay vith the ugly railway viaducts and 
Bockriars Bridge the, th two banks of 


of magnificent ridges 
" . lined with noble buildings, the visitor 
river line waht well write back to his own 


sth ite comines did of Venice :—* This is 


yg triumphant city I have ever seen.” 
The motion was carried. 
irn the of 
The Chairman, pt ys wens ve oaretion Society 


the Report, 
heen recognised not by private 
nk but by the Government of the 


and b 
soonaibilities ee the beauty of London was 
w great. The 


sviety inspired confidence t 
“inion, and that was largely dae tothe fat 


q . 
In 

ember for the Strand division he had a hot 
‘ine with those of his constituents who 
ccupied the properties included in the new 
aes It was one of those questions where 
srt and practical experience be combined. 
Those who displayed their wares in shops were 
uaturally anxious to have as — an —— 
of window as ible, and, on the other 

the architect di og ep wy to erect geared 
vhich appeared to supported by plate- 
glass. Surely it was to have something 


ietween the two which would combine beauty 


in architecture and give to the the 
convenience which Re wanted, pos eed of 
course, he had the right to demand. 

Mr. Harold Cox, in seconding the motion, 
aid the Society was growing, but London was 
growing much more rapidly, and was increasing 
its boundaries and driving the country further 
away from them. The efforts of all societies 
+s peso eaten is eat 
oy t is gro 0. i ’ i y 
people crowded in pas spaces they must have 
high houses, and high houses were very difficult 
to make beauti flats were. 
He congratulated Sir Aston Webb on having 
induced the Borough of Kensi to oppose 
the erection of high flats ine Edwardes-square. 
The speaker proceeded to refer to the unneces- 
‘wry centralisation of many things in London, 
4s, for instance, in the Post Office administra- 
tion, much of the work of which he said could 
be done in other towns over the country. He 
also suggested that steps should be to 
properly develop the south side of the Thames 
oy the formation of a road from Southwark 
Iridge to Westminster Bridge. If this were 
done it would form a shorter and more con- 
venient way from the east to the west, and the 
“uth would become as incorporated in the 
¥hole city of London, instead of remaining, as 
4 present, a thing apart. 

Lord Peel proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, and it was seconded by Colonel Sir 
J. Young, and carried. 
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subject, we must fairly face these actualiti 
The outlook demands’ cn impactial i oe 

nd the . nq iry, 
and the proposals so glibly propounded require 
consideration before being acquiesced in or 
accepted. Those who exploit the bucolic 
interests of the countryside for ulterior p 
accentuate agrarian troubles. My aim is to 
concentrate attention to one aspect of the 

blem, and, if my words are to carry weight, 

must acquit myself with moderation, avoiding 
shallow generalisations which appeal so strongly 
to emotion and prejudice. Lecturing in the 
Hall of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, 
I realise, as a carpenter and joiner by trade, the 
desirability of being explicit; while, as an 
architect, I know that in being explicit it is far 
from easy to put forward so much that is 
particularly new about so popular a subject 
as the construction of cottages. No good will 
be done by mincing words over the matter 
about which I have been invited to speak, 
though I have no wish to indulge in superlatives. 
It certainly, however, does appear highly 
desirable to open with no uncertain voice, 
and to start with an unmistakable clarion 
note by way of warning, in the hope of helping 
in some ree to prevent the impending 
catastrophe which is quite likely to happen 
before long throughout the length and breadth 
of the country in this beautiful England of ours, 
should circumstances of political ex pediency 
bring about a more or less simultaneous 
multiplication of so-called cheap standard 
cottages, otherwise more accurately described 
as utilitarian speculative housings contrived 
to furnish the minimum amount of accommo- 
dation endurable, and schemed fallaciously 
— much on a par with the now proverbially 

miliar but unredeemed promise of 9d. for 
4d. In so far as can reasonably be anticipated, 
the public will be allowed no choice, nor 
individuals afforded any chance of deciding for 
themselves. These model cottages may be run 
up like mushrooms from lithographed plans 
issued by the thousand, with outline specifica- 
tions, and possibly draft quantities billed 
out, as part of a big departmental housing 
scheme promulgated under some high-sounding, 
ingeniously-worded title invented by a central 
caucus, to be boomed as a promissory note on 
the millennium. When, however, we examine 
this desperate remedy, it is obvious that any 
such stereotyped standard buildings, made 
to meet averages, cannot comprehend varied 
contingencies, or accord with differing local 
requirements. At best they must be ill-adapted 
to special sites and surroundings, besides failing 
to ise the little that still remains of 
vernac tradition in the remoter parts of the 
land. But what is even more important still 
is the incorrigible ineptitude of all such standard 
repetitions, inasmuch as they inevitably ignore 
the natural use of indigenous materials peculiar 
to phical districts where houses of all 
pet ge ought to be adapted to climatic 
requirements. 

This indictment does not overstate the case 
for the defence of our countryside, and the 
misleading plea of economy put forward by 
the promoters is no answer to our protest. 
Even if the plea were true, it would not justify 
this reckless and irrevocable ject for dis- 
figuring wholesale the charm of British landscape 
by studding hills and dales with mean mechanical 
vulgarities brought into existence without any 
provision for the indispensable supervision by 
competent expert control on be of the 
community at large. An eminent political 
economist, speaking before an assembly of 
specialists recently, described this prospect 
as a “terrible calamity,” comprising as it 
does a collective enterprise in bricks and 
mortar without any “ee = regres red 
iateness 80 essen intuitive 
Soensiness humanised by the touch of the 
unsophisticated beauty inseparable from the 
pretentious old domestic buildings which 
all value so highly and love so intensely. 

the con , the nearer any building 
i sates ve with pure commercialism, 
ugly it certai ly must become, as 
i assuredly tells its own tale. 


i unciated by the a 
Sess posable minimum yo ge 
icultural housing provision is eithes 
a loaf is better than none,” or that 


English, “short quarters ’’—e# , on 
Pisin her part, that the landlord, he being « 

vate owner, must be content with some 
shortage by way of return upon his capital 
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outlay. Thus the physical and economic 
conditions of supply and demand are not 
recognised on their merite, and this is not 
the way to deal with this problem with any 
chance of success. Something more is needed 
in all that concerns the making of a worthy 
home for the man while ensuring a reasonably 
remunerative rent for the master. Herein 
lies the crux of the whole question. Cheap 
money is essential, and inexpensive sites are 
prime consideration. In rural districts the land 
is cheap enough, and many landowners, to meet 
the difficulty, are prepared to tically 
provide sites for a song, and at prices which 
only add a penny-halfpenny on the rent. 
Already some have offered to give the land 
outright. Mr. John Burns has told us that 
there is generally no difficulty in acquiring 
suitable land, and that the compulsory powers 
given by the Act of 1909 have only been 
invoked in three cases. Local authorities up 
to December, 1913, have erected 7,713 houses 
with £1,400,000 on loans sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board. These bodies can 
obtain money from the Government on the 
full amount of the value of such property for 
sixty years at 4} per cent., including the 
repayment of the principal; but private 
individuals are unable to obtain advances at 
anything like such advantageous terms, because 
they have to pay for interest alone from £4 per 
cent. to £5 cent., after having already 
had to find at least one-third of the capital cost 
to begin building. The usual terms for the 
repayment of the principal is thirty years at 
something like £5} per cent. In this way the 
loca] authority is given a preference in regard 
to annual charges, and has to provide no capital 
outlay at all. Meanwhile, the cottages thus 
erected are being automatically acquired for the 
local authority; but the tenants, who really 
pay for the buildings, can never own them, and 
should the rent not be forthcoming the local 
authority - from exercising any 
clemency, and must forthwith evict without 
parley in default. Private owners are expected 
to display every forbearance and wait for their 
money, and, moreover, are periodically held up 
to execration, regardless a toes. yhatever 
our individual views may be as to land tenure 
and disproportionate assessment, there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the pressing 
need of an enormous increase in the number 
of good cottages to be erected all over England, 
and also in Wales, in the near future. As 
experts, it is our duty to urge that all such 
buildings ought not only to be economically 
produced, but must be conveniently suitable 
and artistically simple, avoiding the use of alien 
materials, so as to ensure that all these cottages 
shall harmonise with their surroundings and 
efficiently fulfil their object. The wise will 
ever guard the home of Nature’s order, and 
by observing this rule alone shall we attain our 
object and also ensure a judicious expenditure. 
What more admirable national investment 
could we make than by thus ing the 
amenities and beauties of England’s countryside, 
which is so larely due to the extraordinary 
charm of its ancient mansions, yeoman’s historic 
homes, and old cottages, which are absolutely 

ique, and constitute unquestionably an 
invaluable ion. The ample resources 
of this thy country can easily meet the 
cost of the little extra expenditure necessary 
to secure such a priceless result, and prevent 
this threatened disaster. 


Close to the dingle of a wood, 

Obscured with boughs, a cottage stood ; 

Sweet briar decked its lowly door, 

And vines epread al] ite summit o’er; 

An old barn’s gable-end was seen, 

Sprinkled with Nature's mossy ore. 
on the right, from whence flail 

Of thrasher gounded down the vale— 

A vale where many « flow’ret gay 

Sipt a clear etreamlet on its way— 

A vale above whose leafy shade 

The village steeple shows its head. 


This need of cottage provision of which we 
have been is undoubtedly one of the 


most 


Temperament and love of excitement, with the 
ing zest for amusement, have had a good 
with this difficulty of keeping able- 
bodied men and women on the land. Certainly 
it will never be accomplished unless you make 
were o Bee Oe Oe to rae 
that must ne by degrees 
being experienced in Canada. 
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The small holdings scheme, up to now, 


scarcely seems to have realised expectations in 
this country, notwithstanding the co-operative 
and copartnership plans ado by voluntary 
forethought to assist the holders, more or less, 
in purchasing seed, fertilisers, or plant, as well 
as in providing market facilities for dis 

of their produce. This failure is largely due 
to the excessive load of taxation thrown upon 
the land, and this incubus also largely om 
the diminution of the area of arable land and 
low rate of labourers’ wages. Meanwhile, the 
increased national expenditure ought to be 
drawn from our increasing national wealth, 
instead of vainly persisting in the attempt to 
exact the cost out of the soil. There is no 
consistency in the way in which this attempt 
is carried out. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture, dealing with Crown land, during 
1912 converted 973 acres into small holdings ; 
but he increased the rent-roll by £369, which 
has to be paid annually by struggling occupiers, 
without a chance of their acquiring the holdings. 
Belgian towns have taken the lead in deporting 
their working populations into the country to 
the extent of 25 to 30 per cent., and in the 
working of dairy farms and management of 
small allotments Denmark has much to teach 
us ; but we need not go so far as the Netherlands 
to learn some initial lessons, because the 
enormous success of the Wyndham *Act in 
Ireland is full of instruction. This success 
is due, first of all, to the facilities afforded 
to the tenants by accommodating them 
with money at a low rate of interest to 
enable them to ultimately become the free- 
holders. The Irishman is not the only 
individual in the world with a taste for a bit of 
land, and this natural desire makes all the 
difference, as experience demonstrates. Occupy- 
ing ownership furnishes the only true solution 
of this extremely far-reaching national difficulty. 
In regard to the position of the peasant in 
Ireland, one fundamental distinction has to 
be mentioned. He is more independent by 
renting his cottage from the Office of Works 
or local authority when he does not happen to 
occupy his own premises, so he is more free of 
individual farmers than happens in England, 
where the farmer generally takes the cottages 
attached to the farm, and the farm-hands rent 
them from him. In some cases, perhaps, the 
British farmer has good reasons for not being 
particularly desirous that his labourers should 
keep pigs and poultry. Gardens, too, in 
England are measured by the rod instead of by 
the acre—for most agriculturists’ cottages in 
Ireland possess a curtilage of about that area ; 
besides which, Paddy is correspondingly free 
of supervision, and likely enough is apt to 
become, in consequence, somewhat insub- 
ordinate. The stringent precautions rendered 
necessary to limit the spread of swine fever 
has practically precluded cottagers in England 
from keeping a pig—‘‘the gentleman who 


_ paid the rent.” 


These incidental details may, perhaps, appear 
scarcely germane to the matter in hand; but 
actually they do concern the root of the problem. 
They touch the human side, which is para- 
mount; for, after all is said and done, some- 
thing human is dearer than the wealth of all 
else besides. The spirit which actuates the 
distinctive character of cottages is typical 
neither of the cream of civilisation nor of 
supreme intellect. Cottages have little in 
common with the Mistress Art of architecture, 
but are the outcome of daily needs, traditions, 
manners, and habits of workaday families 
engaged on the land—not the sediment of 
society, for the dregs of humanity have less 
than a nodding acquaintance with the aris- 
tocracy of industry. Sociologists affirm that 
in an ideal community every individual counts 
as one. Theoretically, each has equal rights ; 
but, owing to inequality of representation, 
many thousands of voters on the register in 
several constituencies in the United Kingdom 
count far less than one or two as compared with 
other Parliamentary divisions. Counting heads 
at present only comes in for census p 
and even in an ideal community such bare 
figures would serve no further p without 
accounting for differences of vehi. Tht vogiates- 
tion of workers by labour bureaux is most useful 
up to a given point; but ranging beyond the 
_ of all -—_ ists ae ogee of individual 
efficiency and capacity for personal application. 
Till the Great Shepherd’s final comnk th sheep 
and the goats remain intermingled. Meanwhile, 
in this workaday world, the unemployable, 
thriftless, and ble-minded have to be 
maintained by the capable and industrious, 
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who likewise have to house and keep criminals, 
who in their turn suffer from the want of more 
exact classification. No individuals isely 
correspond, and it is no use asserting that men 
are equal, because they are not, and never have 
been. These elmentary facts have a direct 
bearing on all questions of housing and cottage 

ovision. This economic point may be 

ttingly illustrated by a few words on the 
much-talked-of “minimum wage” for the 
agricultural labourer. His class compri 
men capable of doing all kinds of skilled farm- 
work, such as stack-building, thatching, hedge- 
laying, sowing broadcast, and draining ; three- 
quarter men can do these in part only, and half- 
time men can do no skilled labour at all, though 
generally they have big families. If half-time 
men are paid at the rate of the whole-time men, 
will the half-man be employed in the winter ?— 
and if not, he and his children will be driven 
into the Union by this very principle of the 
“minimum wage,” which must make matters 
worse by creating more loafers, thus weeding 
the less efficient workers out of employment. 
You cannot equalise as units dissimilar human 
beings in the measure of life without increasing 
the tragedy of competitive existence. The 
towering piles of industrial flats—challenging, 
as it were, the last word of the mountain— 
herd people together in the central districts of 
modern cities like so many peas in a pod, and 
whenever the inmates of these model 
** mansions,” as they are called, shell out and 
emerge into the surrounding streets, the 
neighbourhood is dangerously crowded. It is 
said that if all the people in New York assembled 
out of doors simultaneously there would not 
be room in the open spaces and streets for all 
to stand upright, packed closely together. 
Such compacted housing is alien to home life, 
and generates communistic ideas, facilitating 
restlessness and immoral practices, besides 
risking the spread of infectious epidemics. 
Birmingham and some other towns wisely 
avoid municipalising housings such as are 
still being carried out in the metropolis by the 
London County Council. 

In consequence of the increasing means of 
locomotion and cheap fares, we seem, however, 
to be —s a transitional stage in this 
matter of urban accommodation. Trams, light 
railways, tubes, and motors augment facilities 
of access in the majority of big cities, thus 
rendering decentralisation more and more 
possible by deporting multitudes of town workers 
to suburban retreats. It may therefore be 
anticipated, in the not far distant future, that 
a better chance of physical development and 
competitive exercise will be obtainable, coupled 
with the reconstruction of homes and mending 
of social ties, when village-built houses such as 
we advocate are erected. 

In sparsely-populated agricultural localities 
cottages should not be so isolated as often 
happened in the past, although no doubt the 
farm labourer does still need to be located near 
his work. Children’s education has to be 
thought of, and much misery is caused in times 
of sickness by being beyond the reach of a 
helping hand. Besides all this, neighbourliness 
is an enormous factor in life. Groups of cottages 
therefore are preferable, and a are less 
expensive to carry out than single ones. 
Combined water supply and drainage cost 
so much less than individual installations. 
Successful cottage-work must depend on simple 
ideas, avoiding any attempt at architecture in 
the ordinarily understood sense of the word— 
that is to say, cotta must be free of all 
affectation of style. easing proportions and 
nice groupings unassumingly managed con- 
stitute the sum-total, all told, for good results. 
To worry a rustic’s cottage, by the wayside or 
in the hedgerow, with platitudinous detail can 
only arise from a loss of artistic judgment or 
sterility of imagination. To waste labour and 
material trying to make a tricky villa resemble 
an old-world cottage is sheer folly. The historic 
charm of these homes originated from frank 
conditions and methods indigenous to the 
soil, with workmanship done in a vernacular 
way. 

_ Many excellently-illustrated books represent- 
ing cottages and small houses are issued nowa- 
days, for the English are much ahead of any 
other nation in domestic building-work. No 
one regrets that the once fashionable pattern- 
books intended to furnish houses in styles 
have gone out of date. There seems, however, 
to be a tendency to adop’ a far more pernicious 
practice, much advertised in America, of 
publishing sheets of lithographed plans of 
standard houses for universal adaptation. A 
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short time since the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners issued sets of regulation working 
draughts for vicarages, with ene and 
bills of —_ and sold them to country 
parsons for a few guineas. This questionable 
enterprise, I understand, n stopped. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia, typical of its time. 
was a hideous and ponderous book, dated 
about 1833, and crowded with decadent 
cottages, farmhouses, and parsonages, set out 
in omg arog sequence, after the vogue handed 
on by late eighteenth-century compilers. This 
reference will recall how Sheraton classified his 
furniture patterns for people of quality in his 
famous “ Cabinetmakers’ Drawing Book,” and, 
as an instance of his niceness for distinction. 
he drew out an “ elliptic bed for a single lady,” 
oblivious of the fact that all unmarried gentle- 
women are not invariably of the same standard 
size. To do him justice, he added a saving 
note to the effect that the same bed might do 
for some single gentlemen. Fashion-plates in- 
variably disregard differences of stature, age, 
and personal habit, though at least they aim 
at a beau-ideal ; but this “ standaid cottage ” 
panacea has no ideal worthy of the name. 
Someone su last autumn that the 
plans of the much-talked-of and advertised 
“ standard cottage’ built in Surrey for £110 
ought to be patented ; but difficulties seem to 
have cro up which put a quietus on the 
notion. The only actually patented plan of 
the sort I can recall was that of some hexagonal 
cottages erected forty years ago at Seacombe, 
in Cheshire. They were original and ingenious, 
so schemed as to give the maximum quantity 
of habitable space with the minimum amount 
of material; but their appearance is far from 
attractive, the rooms in some cases are badly 
lighted, and the stairways are very cramped. 
Each block consists of six tenements radiating 
round a centre, with projecting adjuncts, con- 
offices, pared into the areas sur- 
rounding the premises. These patented build- 
ings can be seen near Birkenhead. 
hus far, so to speak, we have been wrestling 
with some of the economic limitations referred 
to in my text, harpin along, as it were, with 
the old ploughman’s doggrel song in mind :— 
I hope there is none offended with me for 
singing this, ; ? 
For it was not intended for anything amiss; 
But. if considered rightly, you will find what I 
say ile true— 
That the ae of the Nation depends upon the 


plough. 
Unfortunately agriculture has for some years 
now taken a very secondary place in the 
national wealth, and healthy stalwarts have 
undoubtedly diminished. Football and cricket, 
instead of being played, are spectacular and 
vicarial games. The land itself is being 


——— with a view to nationalisation, which 
will not come yet. Meanwhile, no reason 
remains why we should limit ourselves to the 
threshold of cottage enterprise, for its artistic 
and poetic relationships are infinitely more 
agreeable than mere utilitarian conditions, and, 
of all branches of building, domestic architec- 


ture is the most personal. Failure often 
happens by shirking practical details, and, 
instead of devoting our energies to obtain 
the picturesque, we should do better by follow- 
ing simpler ideals and adhering to = 


appropriateness in our small buildings. 
semblance of importance is alien to the spirit 
of sv inconsequential an affair as a cottaxe. 
It is a platitude to say this—everybody knows 
it; and yet how often do we see the contrary 
in practice! Nowadays, sume call quite « 2 
house a “ cottage,”’ and others call their cottage 
a “ grange,” while now and then we see the 
designation of “ The Hut ” or “ The Wigws” 
recalling this verse :— 
A cottage of gentility, . 
And he owned, with a gmn, 
That his favourite sin. 
Is pride that apes humility. 

This desire to make things appear 4 
from what they are is by no means novel, 
in evidence of this I may mention inciden' ' 
another illustration. It oceurs in Archbis'\ 
Parker’s “ Proper Newe Booke of Cokery”. 
printed about 1560, where the reader 1s ‘ id 
“how to bake @ pig like a fawne.” ms r 
prevarications are, I su » only matters 
tt , ppose 
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The value of scale in colour must be r red 
nised in any well-thought-out design. Ret 
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where tiles are made. Slates go better ¥'" 
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d red pantiles, though cheap, are 
sonar sale for. little structures Flint 
Wy with red-brick oF —— 
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fashion, want a lot of 
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’ lastered. Cob roofed with 
ach aeoely always look delightful they are 
tach seeely ame col in commer, ond last 
slong time. Deep eaves are essential, of course, 
and t agin ges pines be Le png ee 
on acco o 
a fre eto: Unbroken roof- 


of this elass, while horizontal 8 are 
» essential that not even breadth of walling— 
sivays so valuablo—ean claim # prior place for 
esuring success, Pargeted cottages are met 
vith chiefly in the Eastern Counties, where 
they are built with studs, and lathed with split 
imbarked hazel, used when green and pliant 
The panels were pricked up with coarse plaster 
nixed with chopped straw or hay mingled with 
yebbles, and finished off with fine stuff This 
ayle of building had a remote origin in the 
nud-and-wattle work of our Saxon ancestors, 
and it is very durable. Pargeted walls often 
had rounded angles, such as befit the material, 
and were frequently whitewashed or rough- 
casted. New plastered examples are familiar. 
and sometimes are made very pleasing, though 
the effect too frequently bespeaks the builder's 
ideas of chea wi ised detail and 
lack of br surfaces. itewashed brick- 
work is recommended for inexpensive work ; 
hat a spotty look results from soft and 
bricks grinning through, and, though the lime 
may help to keep out the wet, it is not satis- 
futory. The question of cost necessarily bas 
to be faced, and occasionally disputes arise ; 
‘ut a large proportion of these financial troubles 
sr due to misconceptions resulting from an 
absence of judgment and forethought. Too 
commonly inducements are held out which 
persuade the unwary to give a preference to 
juantity regardless of quality. The craze for 
bargains is still so deep-rooted as to justify the 
old saying :—“If you scratch a Britisher, 
Shylock appears very near the surface,” thus 
‘so perhaps incidentally confirming the correct- 
ness of our Israelitish origin. Casual promises 
casily take in sanguine people, and, in looking 
tack over our immediate past, we know the 
cost of living was not appreciably reduced after 
te alluring poster of “ The Bi and Little 
Loaf had played its part in the election. 
Leceptions at the best are risky ; but deceptive 
ullding-work is dear at any price, creating an 
‘oduring source of trouble in store for 
*ho come after, because scamped work sooner 
or later is bound to tell. Many small houses, 
hot otherwise bad, fail from the initial fault of 
their builders in trying to make them look 
higger than they actual ly are. The result is a 
“in and gaunt appearance, devoid of all 
magination, oWing to upstart blight of its 
parsimonious conceit. The practice of utilising 
‘very od{ corner of almost every available 
cubic foot of enclosed space, thereby multiply- 
ing the number of windows, greatly increases 
this restl ss, shoddy character, which is aggra- 
oh ted by overdoing the superficial areas of 
: “ss to tie detriment of breadth and value of 
This bad habit is made worse by model 
Geren by keeping the top of all window- 
impose) vite Ceilings. It is preposterous to 
wei, U'ban regulations, determined by the 
‘onditions of erowded 
carried out j ante ee 

ed out in the open country. Ill-considered 
Neewtions of this sort are at v i 
none liberty and the amenities of rural 
ue, They also increase the cost of 
ute @ ne-dless manner, Thatch is one of the 
— deliv htful roof-coveri in the coun 
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eres thate provincial wise- 
allowable T aad weather. are not 
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have graced numberless out-of-the-way lanes, 
by the turnpikes and away nestling by the 
hedgerows of pastureland, for numerous genera- 
tions. It may be interesting at this point to 
state, as an instance of longevity, that there 
still stands in Grove-lane, within a stone’s- 
throw of Camberwell Green, a thatched cot 

in substantial order, and this probably is the 
sole ere of its class existing within 
the Metropolitan Police area. Good reed 
thatch will good for thirty years—quite as 
long as corrugated-iron sheeting, which at best 
is @ horrid-looking material, raining condensa- 
tion-water in winter, and bakingly hot in 
summer. Euralite is a non-conductor, and will 
not burn; it keeps out the wet, also cold and 
heat. I have used it with lasting advantage 
for a studio. Timber and thatch me a 
treated with fairly reliable solutions to render 
them fire-resisting, and corrosive sublimate 
makes an excellent dressing against vermin. 
Lioyd’s insure thatched buildings of brick, 
stone, or cob wallings at half-a-crown per cent., 
or one shilling premium above the usual 
charge when the roofs are covered with tiles, 
slate, or iron. 

The only reliable way in which to produce 
satisfactory cottages—which must, of course, 
be modern—is to learn intelligently the lessons 
taught by the old vernacular work scattered 
up and down the countryside. May I enumer- 
ate a few very simple points which occur to 
me, though most of them are patent to anyone 
who uses his eyes? When _half-timbering 
is employed, never use small scantlings, but 
follow historic solid methods and sizes, with 
curved stuff as grown, and carefully selected, 
for the shaped framings in honest carpentry, 
well pinned, and in oak left from the saw or 
adze to weather. It will stand quite well in 
big scantlings, if green. Old and seasoned 
on fresh-worked will shrink and split more or 
less when ex to the wind, sun, and rain. 
Teak makes the best sills, and will not so readily 
turn up and twist in hot weather. Brick 
nogging or pargeted fillings look best in grey 
lime, properly used, with sharp sand of light 
colour, and it has a better appearance than 
Portland cement. Concrete-breeze slabs. used 
either double or singly can be ved into 
the timber framings and rend over. The 
natural surface of lime mortar should be left 
untouched, for colour-wash is not to be compared 
with it. Decorated, diapered, and trowelled 

rgetings are familiar in many parts of 
England, also plastered figure-work and folia- 
tions of great beauty. Moreover, it is most 
durable, lasting much longer than some masonry 
—witness the figures still intact in the un- 
finished mansion standing in ruins in front of 
Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire. 

Deep eaves always improve the appearance 
of cottages, and when tile-hanging is used, 
the bottom verge-courses should tilt out boldly 
with a decided drip, throwing the water off 
the lower walling and keeping it dry, besides 
adding a welcome shadow just where it is wanted 
to give emphasis to horizontal lines, so very 
characteristic of old domestic work. When 
barge-boards are used, they are preferable plain 
in cottages. Chalk-built walling may be seen 
in Wiltshire and Surrey, with pretty and 
effective results, for this class of work, mingled 
with stone and brick for quoins, plinths, and 
dressings. Cob-walling suggests rounded 
corners and restriction to one-story building, 
as in Devonshire. Windows and door-openings 
in cob walls are pleasingly strengthened with 
random-ended courses of red roofing-tiles for 
the jambs. If a little decoration is needed 
occasionally, terra-cotta pins pushed into the 
face of the cobwork, in diapers or other simple 
patterns, sparsely managed to emphasise points, 
and not scattered about, will be found effective. 
The historic mud walls at Warka, in Chaldxa, 


and are so ancient as to be reckoned of uncertain 
antiquity. In ypt the mud-wallings in 
the valley of the ile resist the sand-scourings 
of the winds, and stand better than the modern 
French ashlar buildings, which rot near their 
bases from the salt left after the Nile subsides, 
and they crack badly. So much for cob. As 
to concrete for cottages, if shingle or other 
suitable aguregate is found on site, the 
material may useful; but rounded shapes 
for walls, as in cob or flint-built work, where 
stone is scarce, seems the more natural form 


N adds to the charm of home interiors 
and ee to 
stucco itself more n anything. 
For sxample, in cailing-coves above the walls, 
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or to soffits for bay treatments, in buildings 
where handsome —!- and rich cornices 
might be out of key with the general scheme, 
much effect can be obtained for trifling extra 
cost. On the other hand, it always seems a 
doubtful expedient to affect a barnlike eccen- 
tricity by using a such as we 
see adopted for gentlefolks’ cottages, under the 
supposition that this style of thing is very art 
and chic, particularly when combined wit 
random-built masonry or rough brickwork in 
big fireplaces which smoke like fun, and, to 
stop their nuisance, end up by resorting to the 
use of American stoves for anthracite coal. 
Fussy-sha ingle-nooks in such rooms surel 
are reminiscent of old bar-parlours with a 
ceiling-beams and big posts of timber of little 
use structurally, and looking more fit for 
the cowbyre than a modern parlour. Such 
anachronisms, so fetching on first acquaintance, 
no doubt may be mollified by the inmates 
dressing in Burberry short skirts and tweeds— 
always becoming for country wear; but such 
déjagé interiors are scarcely consistent with 
contemporary habits, neither do they furnish 
an agreeable setting for ladies in up-to-date 
evening-gowns dancing the latest Tango to the 
gramophone by acetylene gaslight. It strikes 
one as a trifle incongruous, and it is usual in 
cultured circles to allow some concessions to 
the conventions of society. Not everyone 
favouring a family with a friendly visit is 
repared to deck themselves out in smock- 
rocks, sun-bonnets, and sabots in order to 
appear in keeping with the place. Extremes 
are apt to be uliar, and are calculated to 
make visitors ill-at-ease. On the other hand, 
there is undoubtedly a perfectly natural and 
artistic quaintness, at once homely and com- 
fortable, without evident effort, as the outcome 
of taste in the use of long low windows or pretty 
oriels and commodious bays, with pleasant 
vistas, so unassuming and befitting in cottage 
interiors, with peeps through the open casements 
into the sunlight and the garden suggesting 
the mystery of perspective and beyondness. 
Contentment is inspired by such simple pos- 
sibilities, and the treatment, being re ful, 
is unlikely to wane or become out of iidies. 
Meretricious effects soon tire, having only a 
transient character, which is apt to become 
uncanny. When good-patterned wallpapers 
are judiciously a they are comfortable to 
live with, and last a long time. Whitewashed 
walls show off oak furniture and pictures to 
advantage, displaying tulips and roses delight- 
fully. Consequently, no better setting need be 
required for well-dressed ladies. In English- 
men’s houses the chimneypiece and fireplace 
is the centre of home comfort, where refinement 
and individuality of treatment ought to find 
recognition. A pretty grate is certainly a 
desideratum. Choice carpets and well-chosen 
rugs are of the utmost importance in any well- 
furnished home. Few things tell more as an 
evidence of an artistic temperament, Easy- 
chairs of good shapes are essential, and are not 
exclusively a concession to old age. Activity 
in labour or sport equally justify the enjoyment 
of rest, and where better than in the home ? 
Why should clubs have the monopoly? 
Cottages for workaday people ought to har- 
monise with precisely the same qualification 
as to restful ideas; but they can scarcely be 
made too simple. Lime-white for walls is more 
suitable than paltry-patterned wallpapers, and 
is far more sanitary. Rounded corners to 
angles of walls next the ceiling, as well as 
along the skirting, are less likely to harbour 
dirt, and are more readily cleansed. Ledged 
doors with latches are more appropriate than 
panelled doors with mortised locks. 
The outstanding drawback about so-called 
“ standard cottages *’ for labourers in country 
places is their inadequate size, giving no room 
“to swing a cat"’; and yet healthy men and 
wing boys, working from morning till night 
in the open fields, developing their muscles 
like cart-horses, are to be cramped up, with 
scarcely more than a gangway between the 
table and the hearth to turn in, or stretch out 
their tired limbs when the day's task is over. 
After being exposed to the wind and weather 
from sunrise till sunset, such — rather 
enjoy a stuffy atmosphere at night-time, when 
they like to feel warm ; hence their disinclination 
to open the windows. But that is no reason why 
their keeping-room fire should be set in a 
t between the front and back doors. 
As a matter of fact, one door is, generally 
speaking, sufficient for a house of this sort. 
It is a mistake to ide parlours. They 
encourage taking a 7 ong ing to troubles 
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later, and parlours are occupied for storing a 
lot of dust-collecting rubbish, and seldom are 
used except for funerals. In middle-class 
cottages it is wise to reduce the parlour in 
order to enlarge the living-room, or the parlour 
may be arranged as an alcove out of the other, 
for use at meal-times. “But a small separate 
room in which to see visitors and for personal 
business is desirable. Staircases in the better 
type of cottage should be located out of sight 
of the front entrance, to preclude too ready a 
survey of the interior, and all stairways must 
be ample enough to pass coffins and wardrobes. 
Bathrooms and lavatories are best placed away 
from the main fronts, so as to keep wastepipes 
out of hearing and sight. Ir such rooms, 
window-boards of plain oak, or topped with 
plate-glass, prevent stains and mess from soap 
and sponges. In cottage sitting-rooms tiled 
window-ledges accommodate pots of flowers 
better than painted wooden boards. Vitrified 
glazed baths are to be preferred ; but earthen- 
ware baths are not adapted to domestic use 
or small dwellings, as they crack if hot water 
is suddenly turned on; they are too heavy, and 
cool the water. It would be tiresome to extend 
this list ; but the hot-water system of cottages 
cannot be overlooked. People often insist 
on having up-to-date baths, poss 9 get exalted ideas 
from “ Ideal Exhibitions ”’ about all sorts of 
costly equipments. It is not everyone, how- 
ever, who will allow sufficient fire to heat the 
needful supply of water. A lady was overheard 
to say, when inspecting her intended bungalow : 

‘“T am glad there is a bath, as one must have 

a store for the anthracite coal.’’ Some time 

ago, when I erected some groups of cottages at 

Port Sunlight, one of the tenants in an adjoining 

block kept fowls in his bathroom. It led out 

of the scullery, and so was handy for poultry. 

At Letchworth, Mr. 8. H. Donnelly, the resident 

engineer, designed an inexpensive hot-water 

contrivance, using a cylinder in lieu of a cistern 
with much success. I cover my cylinders with 
asbestos, and such a storage for more than one 
bath following in order can be used advan- 
tageously in connection with the kitchener. 

People complain sometimes that the only day 

of the week on which they can obtain a hot 
bath is an awkward time—on Sundays when 
dinner is ready. The old trouble about a 
sufhcient fire probably explains this difficulty. 

One word in conclusion, about drainage, 
which cannot be too simple for industrial 
tenants, who usually have very elementary 
ideas about such matters, and they neglect 
earth-closets shockingly. Waste-water and 
slops are best thrown on the garden; but the 
bucket is seldom left in its proper position 
outside the scullery-wall. If, therefore, the 
local authority will permit, a soakage-pit, in 
light soils, makes the simplest arrangement. 
Combined drainage is allowable for cottage 
property in some rural districts, and cesspits 
are often unavoidable; but where a sufficient 
fall is available, semi-septic purifiers and 
filtering-beds furnish a most efficient method 
of dealing with the soil. The effluent is un- 
objectionable and colourless, so can discharge 
into a ditch or stream without risk of pollution. 
I speak of this from experience. Only, in such 
cases do not allow chemicals or carbolic acid 
to get into the drains, or the disintegrating 
process will at once be sterilised, and stop 
the aerobic efficiency of the scheme, causing 
a fearful nuisance. Brick-built junction- 
chambers, with airtight covers at every branch 
connection, add greatly to the cost of drains, 
and occasionally cause accumulations of filth 
which are very offensive. To obviate such 
objections and expense, the “ Rodding eye” 
system has been carried out successfully on 
an extensive scale at Letchworth by Mr. 
Donnelly, and the local authority has also taken 
it up for their properties. The point about 
this method is facility of access, all else as to 
ventilation, tubes in straight lines, and ventila- 
tion being similar to all up-to-date plans of 
drainage. 

I conclude by urging attention to the warning 
with which I started this lecture, and, in order 
to give chapter and verse for what I have urged. 
the following particulars are added ‘The 
Council of the Associated Chambers of Agri- 
culture last month came to the conclusion that 
a standard cottage of cheap construction, 
“without sacrifice of efficiency,” at 3s. 6d. a 
week, was the lowest economic rent conceivable. 
The annual rental was thus £6 10s., and from 
this deductions of £1 for repairs, 2s. 6d. for 
insurance, leave a balance which, if capitalised 
at 3] per cent.. would represent £143 6s. 8d. 
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This would provide £5 for the site purchase, 
£10 for water supply, and £5 for fencing, paths, 
ete., and leave £123 6s. 8d. for the b 3 
Evidence was given that three bedrooms, a 
living-room, and sc had been built for 
that money. Mr. Walter Runciman, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, — if 
money was wanted for such rural housing it 
would be forthcoming from the national purse. 
More recently still, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the eve of a by-election, promised 
in the House of Commons that the Government 
would arra to what extent public credit 
should be hypothecated, and what would be 
the financial grant necessary, “to deal with 
this tremendous problem.” 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





Tue March number of the National Review 
contains an exceedingly well-written and 
powerful article on “ The Artist as Autocrat,” 
with which. in the main, we are in complete 
agreement :— 

Modern art, so far from being timid or 
shrinking, is becoming distinctly aggressive, 
and 


would have us believe that artists are the 
elect spirits of the world something outside 
Nature, something quite different from and 
emphatically euperior to the common run of 
workaday men and women. 


We all know this attitude, and believe it to 
be indicative of an unhealthy frame of mind. 

The description of the “ real”’ artistic genius 
carries with it much truth. 

To be a real artistic genius in these days it 
seems necessary to have some queer malady, some 
screw loose in one’s physical or mental composi- 
tion: the bee of degeneration must be buzzing in 
your psychologi bonnet. . We authors 
as a French decadent wrote, are sewermen and 

ardeners; we draw delectable things from putre- 
action. 
In stating that the policy of exclusion which 
sO many artists pursue now is suicidal, we 
believe the writer is absolutely sound, and, while 
it may be said that the best works of art can 
hardly be expected to be entirely understood 
by the public, it does not follow that that which 
can be appreciated by very few is for that 
reason likely to have more artistic value than 
that which is appreciated by many. Emerson 
is quoted as saying that the best critic is the 
man in whom simple tastes and susceptibility 
to all the great human interests overpowers 
the accidents of special and local culture. We 
are convinced that this is true, and that many 
artists and art critics alike are to-day endeavour- 
ing to confuse, by many words and little art, 
that which is in reality fundamental, namely, 
that the greatest achievements in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and all other arts are 
those which, while they can in a measure give 
pleasure and happiness to many, they retain 
their value when criticised and analysed by 
those who are in a position to judge. 

And we would go further and say that the 
chief abnormality of the great artist is his 
ability to do what is beyond the powers of 
most men, but not to do what cannot be 
understoou by most men. 

Harper's contains a good article on 

amic Education,” by Mr. John L. 
Mathews, which deals with the provision in 
Germany for the ordinary boy who is unable 
to go to secondary schools of a training for his 
trade. In the course of the article, which is 
illustrated, we read :—~ 

To-day all nations are in the f taki 
note of “the advances made toward ‘seducing the 
m incident to child labour. England, with 
her g y labour problems, still relies on the 
voluntary evening school and the technical 
school, with debarring fees but occasional 
charitable scholarships, adding to these the 
insufficient sop of the Juvenile Department of 
the Labour Exchange, which possesses no proper 
information about children’s ocoupations upon 
which to base its well-meant free advice. Five 
hundred ores Oatees closed recently for lack 
of enrolment; the admirable technical echools do 
not deter at least nine-tenthes of the children 
from turning their backs on avoidable knowled 
at fourteen. Only where private firms see 
advantage has England any apprentice courses 
which fall within the of our present dis- 
cussion—courses covering essentials of trade 
and life, which continue the education without 
compelling night atten An active effort is 
paruigc eferaton ant theiah of gee 

¢ education un i 
attained, but as it is initiated ty generenive 

or as substantial] 
backed by educational or i i x 
is of ‘ interests, it 
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The question is also dealt with in an article, 
entitled “Vocationalism,” by Sir Philip 
Magnus, M.P., in the Nineteenth Century ani 
After, and the views of Mr. Mathews and Sir 
Philip do not alt her agree. It is interesting 
to note what Sir Philip says as to the opinion 
that was formerly held by educationists—i.¢., 
that we lag behind Germany in our recognition 
of the value and importance of education in 
bettering the position of our working classes 
and in promoting our commercial and industrial 
interests. The author of the article and 
Professor Sadler, whom he quotes, tells us 
that this 1s no longer the case. We read :— 


In many German towns there is found an 
excellent system of continuation schools, in 
which the young employees receive special! 
instruction in the ry and practice of their 
trades, continue at the same time their 
ordinary education. he schools are largely 
supported by the mamapeliy and are under 
the direction of the employers engaged in the 
partioular to which the instruction applies 
Attendance at thoge schools is obligatory, but 
compulsion is practically unnecessary, seeing 
that the teaching provided in the school increases 
the value of the pupils’ services to their 
employers. To meet the requirements of those 
engeged in different industries the number of 
schools in any one town must correspond to the 
number of different industries therein practised 
In Munich alone are, | am informed, fifty- 
five continuation schools, each providing 
instruction in @ separate trade, in addition to 
about a dozen others in which the teaching is 
not so fully special xcellent as such 
system is, it will be seen how difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to imitate it in this 
country, and consequently how inapplicable is 
the example of Munich, so often quoted, to our 
own industrial conditions. Nevertheless, the 
problem of providing vocational training for 
children who go to work at the age of fourteen 
is an urgent one, and is more difficult of solution, 
seeing how important it is that the instruction 
should be given in the daytime rather than in the 
evening, when young people between the ages 
of fou m and sixteen are generally too jaded to 
reap its full advantages. 
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Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Mr. Cyril 
Cobb, Chairman, presiding. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for the 
enlargement of the Queen’s Head-street School, 
Islington; for boilers and low-pressure hot- 
water heating apparatus at the Vallance-road 
School, Whitechapel; and for the erection of 
administrative buildings on the White Hart- 
lane Estate. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that loans be made to Borough 
Councils as follows :—Bermondsey, £500 for 
electricity meters; Holborn, £6,255 for street 
improvements; and Shoreditch, £5,325 for 
electricity mains and meters. . 

New School.—In a report of the Education 
Committee it was recommended that 4 new 
school for 1,200 children be provided in North 
Islington, and that the Montem-street School be 
enlarged. 

Housing Scheme.—A scheme was submitted 
by the Housing Committee for the develop- 
ment of about 118 acres of land on the White 
Hart-lane Estate. Full details and estimates 
will shortly be presented to the Council. 

Votes of Thanks.—During the meeting votes 
of thanks were moved to the Chairman, Vi : 
Chairman, and Deputy-Chairman of the Counc! 
on the occasion of their retiring, having com- 





pleted a year’s service in their respecllve 
positions. Se 
_——_— 





EXCAVATIONS AT CORBRIDGE. 

In the course of his lecture delivered ' 
Royal Archwological Institute at Burlin«' o 
House on March 4 Mr. R. H. Forster, dese! ar 
the excavations of last year, which w’ , 
resumed in July, said that the Dere-s'™"% 
traced and examined along 100 yds., reve'®® 
foundations on either side that appear ‘0 °*"" 
been occupied as early as the second cent ay 
and some to have been in use until the , er 
century. The eastern part of the north di 7 , 
discovered in 1909—seems to be the al 
ditch of @ fort of temp. Trajan, whilst of 1 
Dere-street three road-levels are See": be 
lowest being of perhaps the early sec a 
century period, the middle of the tim Pn 
Septimius Severus, and the upper of the re 
of Valentinian I. The foundations have et 
laid bare of what is taken to be a large gr") 
or storehouse built to serve the army ‘"® 
Severus led into Scotland in 4.p. 209. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





A Competition for Women. 
gr,—l am glad to see that a woman has at 
ua taken up the cudgels for her sex with regard 
your sugge com also that you 
me ‘sed to call in a competent woman 


romise , 
wtlp to decide as to the merits of the designs 


ted. 
Te lived in a? cage “os small, 
; i men, ve never 
jof them designed by so 


‘ved in one 
we had any accurate idea of what hap- 
yas in & kitchen or seullery. The latter is 
ras, even in quite large houses, 4 cold and 
imughty annex to the kitchen, with practically 
» convenient place to rest crockery upon. The 
yor maid-of-all-work, if it is a smal! house, 
nts a free shower-bath o to man’s arrange- 
nent of taps and sinks. She passes much of 
her life im this lobby cleaning boots and seein 
indesmen; the larder and coal cellar bot 
ombably open out of it, And then there is 
the range, which requires an hour to blacklead 
it every day, and which has to be lighted 
‘hee hours before hot water is wanted. And 
ven blandly wonder why their wives cannot 
induce servants to stay ! : : 

No, Sir, @ man’s house may satisfy him, as 
be is fortunately out of it most of his time, 
but those of us who have closer knowledge of 
his handiwork consider it the crowning instance 
ofthe small esteem in which he holds the wants 
and requirements of women. 

One Wuo Means to Compere. 


*,* We have suggested a competition, but 
had not thought in so doing that we were 
wtting free a torrent of condemnation on 


mankind. —Epb. | 





The Old Halis and Manor Houses of 
Yorkshire 


Siz,—Will you kindly allow me a small space 
in your paper to thank the writer of the review 
f my for the favourable comments and 
appreciative remarks he makes and also to 
reply to some of his criticisms ? 

He evidently knows some of the dates and 
their houses, and appears to think that the 
book should only have dealt with these, or at 
most with the western half of Yorkshire, and 
should only have included moderate-sized and 
sual! houses and cottages ; but the title of the 
book and the first ph of the Preface 
made it quite clear that the scope of the work 
vas much more comprehensive, and was not 
confined to any special portions of the county 
nor limited to any size of houses, the object 
ning to give it the widest possible interest and 
‘ avoid monotony. 

As a matter of fact, there are very few old 
cottages of architectural merit remaining, and 
if houses of the size of Gilling Castle (the pre- 
11) portion), Norton Conyers, Marske all, 
and Treasurer’s House, York, should have 
‘een omitted, as your critic one would 
‘so have had to exclude Bolling Hall, Brows- 
holme Hall, Cawood Castle, Danby Hall, East 
Riddlesden Hall, Farnley Hall, Fountains Hall, 
Goldsborough Hall, Hawksworth Hall, Heath 
(id Hall, Howsham Hall, Kirkless Hall, Ledston 
Hall, Markenfield Hall, Methley Hall, New- 
burgh Priory, Pontefract Old all, Skipton 
Castle, Thorpe Salvin Hall, Weston Hall, and 
Woodsome all, in addition to the very la 
houses such as Burton Agnes, Burton Constable, 
Heslington Hall, Temple Newsam, and the 
King’s Manor, York, : 
How, then, could the title of the book have 
“en justified ? Tt would not have been 
resentative of the whole county, nor of all 
Th s of a as it sets out to be. 

® question of illustrating village 
¥as considered, and many ‘Photographs (some 
‘pecially aken) were inspected and di as 
unworth ‘. I particularly wished to have one of 
ton, near Otley, but, owing to the twist of 
the road and the positions of the houses and 
rt er a good view was unobtainable. The 
jt Villages instanced by your reviewer un- 
Po» y consist mostly of later 
_ 1700 (and therefore ineligible for my | k) 
uh vaticiently architectural interest. ‘The 
mark a! j : 
“7 Wut hering Hetg a the reputed original 

“S Tevards other houses your cri 

thinks sh uld have been okie, Low a 


likley, was not tho 
¥, was ught good enough ; Cragg 
Hall Was demolished pt. years ago, but Avg 
mar Fonsominary example ; Norwood Hall, 
‘ston, is comparatively uninteresting. 


THE BUILDER. 


There are literally dozens of houses near 
Bradford and Halifax and two in Ilkley much 
better than these, but they had to be omitted 
for want of space and owing to their similarity 
to chosen specimens, The gateway at Marley 
Hall and the rebuilt Gowthwaite Hall were left 
out advisedly. The book was not intended to 
be a catalogue of all the domestic work prior 
to 1700, and only claims to contain a representa- 
tive selection of such buildings, as stated in the 
second paragraph of the Preface. 

In my opinion, to show the walls on plan and 
section in black would have made the elevations 
look weak in drawing, the solid black being 
hard and overpowering. so the softer and more 
harmonious method of hatching the walls was 
adopted. Lovurs AMBLER. 


King Edward Vil. Memorial. 


Sir,—An agitation, it appears, is again rife 
—— still another site for the above. 

May the remark be allowed that if the 
Committee pay any heed to it it will be in 
danger of earning the distinction of being the 
most fickle body ever constituted ? 

The Waterloo-place site is the third con- 
sidered, and, be it said, King Edward will rest 
quite gracefully on his temporary pedestal, for 
such it may be looked upon, because his final 
resting-place must be in one or other of the 
new creations which his initiative in the London 
Traffic Improvement problem will call into 
being, some of which have been indicated 
already. ee me 


London. 
—— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


R.1.B.A. Problems in Design. 


The designs submitted under Subject XIII. 
will be on view in the Galleries of the R.I.B.A. 
on March 20, 21, and 23 inclusive, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and & p.m. (Saturday, 
6 p.m.). 

The Surveyors’ Institution. 


The deputation from the Council to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture on the 
subjects of farm-labourers’ wages, rural housing, 
and land tenure, which was postponed owing 
to Mr. Runciman’s indisposition, will be received 
by him on the 18th inst. It will be introduced 
by the President, Mr. W. Edward Woolley, who 
will be accompanied by Messrs. Charles Bidwell, 
H. W. Bruton, J. M. Clark, E. A. Rawlence, 
J. H. Sabin, the Hon. Edward Strutt, and 
Mr. Alexander Goddard, Secretary. 


Peabody Buildings. 


The forty-ninth annual Report of the 
Peabody Donation Fund has just been issued. 
The surplus income for the year from rents 
and interest was £37,353 13s. 8d., this return 
being 2°07 per cent. on the capital of the fund 
at January 1, 1913, against 2°15 per cent. last 
year. The capital expenditure on land and 
buildings to the end of the year was 
£1,824.477 7s. 7d. A contract as been 
arranged for the purchase of a site of 6} acres 
in the Hammersmith district, on which blocks 
and cottages will be erected by the fund. 


Whitekirk Parish Church, Co. Haddington. 


An a is made for funds to restore the 
Plo ot cvodie$ which was burned to the 
ground a few days ago by, it is conjectured, 
militant suffragists. It was founded at Fair- 
knowe by “ Black es,"’ Countess of Dunbar, 
who gallantly defended Dunbar Castle “+ snag 
the English under the Earl of Salisbury. 
James I. of Scotland took it under his especial 
protection and renamed it White ray ms ‘The 
church. wherein Cromwell! stabled his Ironsides, 
was well preserved ; it had a low square tower 
and a fine fourteenth-century porch, with a 


bie-ste gable. Its neighbour, the 
pond al ehurch in Tynin hame, _of 
which, with Whitekirk, the original foundation 


is ascribed to St. Baldred, the hermit of the 
Bass Rock, was pulled down in 1761. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

iew of the continued interest shown by 
Fe Eni the public in the collection of 
Ja colour prints, lent to the Victoria 

Albert Museum by Mr. R. _ Leicester 
Harmsworth, M.P., and exhibited in Rooms 
71-73, it has been decided to extend the period 
of exhibition until the end of June. 
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The Late Mr. W. Emden’s Estate. 

The estate of Mr. Thomas Walter Lawrence 
Emden, architect and civil engineer, who died 
on December 3, aged sixty-six years, is of the 
gross value of £30,410, the net personalty being 
sworn at £14,526. To the City of Westminster, 
of which he was an alderman, and mayor in 
1903-6, he left the silver epergne presented to 
him by members of the (Old) Strand District 
Board of Works, of which he was for seven 
years Chairman. 


Westbury Church, Wilts : Chancel ani Screen. 


The designs for improvements of the chance! 
of All Saints’ Church, and for the erection of a 
chancel sercen of oak, with rood-loft and beam 
and figures, were made by Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
F.S.A., of Corsham, Wilts. An unopposed 
petition of the Vicar and churchwardens for 
a faculty to proceed with the work was heard 
on Saturday last in the Consistory Court of 
Salisbury before Mr. A. C. P. Webb, Chancellor 
of the Diocese, who had directed that the case 
should be argued in Court in view of certain 
decisions in respect of faculties for the erection 
of rood screens. Mr. Brakspear’s designs 
embody figures, carried by the beam, of Our 
Lord upon the Cross, the Virgin, and St. John. 
The learned Chancellor, after hearing Mr. 
Harold Hardy for the petitioners, decreed issue 
of the faculty, being of opinion that the pro- 
posed screen and rood-loft, with its beam and 
figures, constituted an architectural and 
decorative feature of the chancel, and that 
there were no circumstances to suggest the 
probability that the figures above the screen 
would be subjected to superstitious reverence. 


A New Map. 


A map showing proposed railways, tramways, 
and other schemes affecting London is pub- 
lished by Mr. Edward Stanford, Long Acre. 
Drawn to the scale of 1 in. to the mile, 
covering an area of 20 miles by 18 miles, 
and printed in colours, this map shows ip 
most convenient form the prospective under- 
takings referred to in its title. The most 
extensive of these is the Northern Junction 
Railway, connecting up Brentford on the South- 
Western Railway with Palmer's Green on the 
Great Northern, and encircling about a quarter 
of Greater London from west to north. In_all 
eight railways, one tramway, and five other 
schemes are referred to, and their locations or 
areas are depicted. 


Thaxted Church. 


Contributions are invited towards a sum of 
£5,000 for the reparation (with some other 
necessary work) of St. Mary's Church, one of 
the most beautiful of the parish churches of 
Essex, and perhaps of all England. A detailed 
survey of the fabric was made eighteen months 
ago by Mr. Randall Wells, who advised that the 
repairs should be taken in hand as soon as is 
possible, as the roof and tower are in a very 
unsatisfactory state. The nave and chancel 
extend to a length of 163 ft. ; the western tower 
and spire rise to a total height of 180 ft. The 
nave and aisles have six bays, with north and 
south porches that were added in or about 1450, 
when the nave and aisles were widened. The 
chancel has north and south aisles, of four bays, 
the eastern bays being lengthened for the two 
altars; at the crossing are shallow transepts. 
The central tower either fell or was taken down 
in the fifteenth century ; the fabric was recon- 
structed in the earlier half of the fourteenth 
century, to which period belong the western 
arch of the former tower and the nave arcades. 
The medieval roofs and much of the original 
coloured glass have remained. Mr. C. Wontner 
Smith’s plan and measured drawings were 
published in the Builder of April 29, 1899. 


St. Leonard Stanley Priory Church, 
Gloucestershire. 


A fund of £1,300 is opened for the restoration 
of the interesting Norman church, dedicated to 
St. Swithin, of St. Leonard Stanley, near 
Stroud. The chancel was restored by the late 
lord of the manor, Mr. Dennison Jones, urder 
Mr. Bodley’s superintendence ; the proposed 
work extends to the nave and transepts. The 
low central tower is curiously built of double 
walls with passages and recesses between them. 
The church belonged to a priory of Benedictines, 
dedicated to St. Leonard, founded therein in 
1146 as a cell to the Abbey of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, which in the Dissolution possessed 
@ revenue computed at £126 9s. 8d. per annum 

are some remains of the conventual 


buildings. 
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PAINTS AND PAINTING.—I. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 





French Architectural Drawings. 


HE two drawings which form part of 
our inset plates were includea in the 
recent exhibition of French Archi- 
tectural Drawings organised by the 

Société des Architectes Diplémés of France and 

the Architectural Association of London. The 

exhibition, which attracted considerable notice 
at the time, was inaugurated by the French 

Ambassador on May 6, and a number of 

French architects were present on that occasion. 

The collection of drawings which formed 

this exhibition (by special arrangement with 

the Architectural Association and with the 
permission of the French Government) were 
exhibited in Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow. 

Our plates illustrate two prize drawings sub- 

mitted for the Concours Rougevin (M. Tournon) 

and the Prix Achille Leclére (M. Castel). 

Both these prizes are competed for annually by 

“* first-class ” students of the Ecole des Beaux- 

Arts of Paris. 

The Concours Rougevin is executed en loge in 
seven days, from a sketch design done in one 
sitting of twelve hours. Students are allowed 
to study their designs in their ateliers in the 
interval which elapses between the first twelve- 
hour sketch design and the finished drawings, 
but the general lines of the sketch design must 
be carefully adhered to or the candidate is 
disqualified. 

he Concours Rougevin was founded by the 
late Auguste Rougevin in memory of his son, 
who was a student at the Ecole at the time of 
his death, and is awarded for the study of orna- 
ment and decoration. Two prizes are given 
each year, value £24 and £16, but can only be 
obtained once by any competitor. 

The Prix Achille Leclére was founded by 
Mile. Louise Henriette Leclére in memory of 
her father, M. Achille Leclére, in 1855, and is 
awarded every year by the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in accordance with the special conditions 
laid down by the founder. Tt is not limited 
to students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but 
open to all French subjects who are thirty years 
of age in the year when they compete. These 
drawings, and the great majority of the designs 
which formed the exhibition, wil] be found 
illustrated in the catalogue of the exhibition 
issued at the time, which also contains particu- 
lars of the examinations and the course at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Architectural 
Association. 





Students’ Work at the Architectural 
Association. 


WE illustrate some excellent work done by 
students of the Association, of which we con- 
sider Mr. John Eadred Lutyens’ design a most 
excellent study in proportion. Under its able 
head the Association is doing unusually good 
work in training students in design. 
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Fatpay, Marcu 13. 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute.—Mr. J. 
Seagram Kichardson on “ The Selection and Develop- 
ment ot Building Estates."’ 7.45 p.m. 

Town Planning Institute.—Mr. Raymond Unwin on 
“The Town Planning Proposals of the Urban Land 


ap 8.30 p.m. 

rehitectural Craftemen’s Society, Glasgow.—Mr. 

J. K. Frazer on ‘“‘ House Plumber Work.” 7.45 p.m. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 

Mr. E. A. C, McCurdy on “ io ca Vinci.” 


8 p.m, 

¥; 1 Sanitary Institute—Mr. Walter Scott on 

* Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 7 p.m. 
Mospar, Marcu 16. 

The Architectural Association—Mr. J. Pennell on 
“The Wonder of Work.” Election of officers for 
Session 1914-15 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Professor V. B. 
Lewes on ‘“‘ The Health Value of Coal-Gas for Heating 
and Lighting.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Professor W. A. Bone on 
“ Surface Combustion.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on 
“Calculations, Measurements, and Plans and Sec- 
tions.” 7 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ Renaissance Architec- 


ture.”” 5 p.m, 
Tvurspar, Marcu 17. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. T, Clarkson on 
“Some ye eg ge = Commercial Motor- 
Vehicles,”” an r. T. G. Gribble on *“ Com tive 

Electric Trac. 


Economics of Tramways and Railless 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 

Smith on ‘‘ Greek Art and National Life.”” 4.30 p.m. 
Wepwespar, Marcu 18. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. E. H. Ross on ‘* House 
Flies and Disease.”” 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on 
“Sanitary Appliances.” 7 p.m. 

Tuvurspay, Marca 19. 

a Society of Arts.—Mrs. Patrick Villiers-Stuart 
on “Indian Water Gardens.”’ 8 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall.—Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson on “ English Monasteries.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture.” 4.30 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. W. 
Milburn on “* Modern Hospitals.”’ 6.30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “ The Nature of Beauty.’’ 
3.30 p.m, 

Faipay, Marcu 20. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineer:—Mr. J. O. 
Arnold and Mr, A. A. Read on * The Chemical and 
Mechanical Relations of Iron, Tungsten and Carbon, 
and of Iron, Nickel and Carbon.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on 
“House Drainage.”’ 7 p.m. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 

It must be wnderstood that the following ' 

are printed as news, and not as advertisements and tha! 
every endeavour is made to ensure Geouracy, we 
cannot be responsible errors that may occur. 

The list of current is printed on page 339. 
Students’ Competition, Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition. 

The Architectural Students’ Competition, 
organised by the managers of the Manchester 
Building ades Exhibition, and open to 
Manchester art students, for sketches illustrat- 
ing ideas of the best method, from the public 
point of view, of utilising the old infirmary site 
in Piccadilly (Manchester), has resulted as 
follows :—First premium, Mr. H. Z. Kassem : 
second,- Mr. R. W. Bateman; and third, Mr 
Harold MeCornville. 


Shipley Municipal Offices. 

The assessor appointed by the Council, Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.1.B.A., of Sheffield, 
having presented his von gm on the fifty-five 
sets of designs submitted in this competition 
by architects practising in Yorkshire, the Council 
decided to adopt the recommendation of the 
assessor, and awarded the premiums as follows :— 
First premium —design No. 28 — Messrs. 
Anderton & Bailey, Shipley and Keighley; 
second premium—design No. 53—Messrs. Clark 
& Moscrop, Darlington; third premium—- 
design No. 9—Mr. R. T. Wilson, Frizinghall, 
Bradford. The Council have also resolved to 
appoint Messrs. Anderton & Bailey as archi- 
tects for the erection of the building. The 
whole of the designs submitted will be on view 
for two weeks. 





> 
— 





74, NEWMAN-STREET, W. 

A building in connection with the Berners 
Hotel is being erected in Newman-street. The 
basement and ground floor will be used as a 
garage. Rooms will be provided for chauffeurs 
and dormitories for the hotel staff. The arch 
tects are Messrs. John Slater & Keith, Berners- 
street, W., and the general contractors are 
Messrs. Prestige & Co., Pimlico. The steel- 
work will be by Messrs. Richard Moreland & 
Son, Ltd., Goswell-road, E.C., and the floors 
will be by the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting 
Floorin Svudische, Ltd., High Holborn. The 
motor lift will be installed by Messrs. R 
Waygood & Co., Ltd., Falmouth-road, S.E 

















Architectural Association Student's Design for Triumpha!l Arch. 
By Mr, A. Stuart Wallace. 
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errors that may occur. 
The list of current petitions is printed on page 339, 


Students’ Competition, Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition. 

The Avchitunaa Students’ Competition, 
organised by the ma of the Mancheste 
Building Trades Exhibition, and open ‘. 
Manchester art students, for sketches seg 
ng ideas of the best method, from the public 
point of view, of utilising the old infirmary site 
in Piceadilly (Manchester), has resulted as 
follows :—First premium, Mr. H. Z. Kassem - 
econd, Mr. R. W. Bateman; and third, Mr. 
Harold MeCornville. 

Shipley Municipal Offices. 

The assessor appointed by the Council, Mr. 
Fr. E. P. Edwards, F.R.LB.A., of Sheffield, 
having presented his Re on the fifty-five 
sets of designs submit in this competition 
DY architects practising in Yorkshire, the Council 
lecided to adopt the recommendation of the 
assessor, and awarded the premiums as follows :— 
First premium = oa No. . 28 — Messrs. 
Anderton & Bailey, Shipley and Keighley; 
second premium—design No. 53—Messrs. Clark 
« Moserop, Darlington; third ium—- 
design No. 9—Mr. R. T. Wilson, Frizinghall, 
Bradford. The Couneil have also resolved to 
appoint Messrs. Anderton & Bailey as archi- 
tects for the erection of the building. The 
whole of the designs submitted will be on view 


for two weeks 
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74, NEWMAN-STREET, W. 
A building in connection with the Berners 
Hotel is being erected in Newman-street. The 
isement and ground floor will be used as a 
rage. Rooms will be provided for chauffeurs 
| dormitories for the el staff. The archi- 
ts are Messrs. John Slater & Keith, Berners- 
treet, W., and the general contractors are 
Prestige & Co., Pimlico. The steel- 
will be by Messrs. Richard Moreland & 
n, Ltd., Goswell-road, ELC, and the floors 
be by the Kleine Patert Fire-Resisting 
g Syndicate, Ltd., High Holborn. The 
t will be inetalled by Messrs. R. 
Ltd., Falmouth-road, 8.E 
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CONCOURS ACHILLE LECLERE: D&sIGN FOR A PuBLIC SQUARE.—BY 


Mr. A. Stuart Wallace. 
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CONCOURS ROUGEVIN: DESIGN FoR ANGLE OF CEILING.—By M, P. TouRNon. 
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DESIGN FOR A COVERED CARRIAGE ENTRANCE TO A LARGE Horet.—By Mr. R. BRAINE. 
STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


: x N F ASSOCIATESHIP. 
TESTIMONIES OF STUDY SUBMITTED IN CONNECTION WITH THE R,I,B,A, EXAMINATION FOR 
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Design For A CoverEeD CARRIAGE ENTRANCE TO A LARG® Hore.t.—By Mr. H. J. Tessvrt. 
STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TESTIMONIES OF STUDY SUBMITTED IN CONNECTIO 


N WITH THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION FOR ASSOCIATESHIP. 
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CIVIC DESIGN SECTION. 


GERMAN TOWN PLANS 
AND HOUSING. 

MEETING of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association was held 
at the Royal Institute of British 

iphitects on February 3, at which Mr. Charles 
' Reade gave @ lantern lecture on “ German 
fan Planning and Housing. 
“{gart from its intrinsic value, we consider 
i, Reade’s lecture most useful in bringing to 
iat points of view which, as a rule, do not 
gear to be given enough attention. In fact, 
% British public is frequently misled by the 
gpression made on those who visit Germany 
as” tone-ghemning tour” and are able to 
grote a day, or perhaps only a few hours, to 
ach town. Such visits are very liable to 
enast of a formal, and no doubt af leasant, 
neption, followed by a drive around the town, 
joing which the outstanding feature probably 
is the picture of spotlessly clean and wide 
drets, faced either side by _ and more or 
ps elaborate fasades of buildings. But we 
iubt whether very much attention is paid to 
te outlook at the back of these buildings. 
Now, Mr. Reade has evidently spent a good 
¢al of time in studying these matters, and he 
ms careful to point out how important it is, 
in considering a town-planning scheme, not 
miy to look at the lay-out of streets, etc., but 
is constantly to bear in mind how buildings 
vil be able to be developed on the sites 
pr vided, 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Reade said :— 

In German town planning to-day, as much 
w in other days, one is frequently reminded 
iow often its ideas and aspirations are coloured 
y what might be termed as “the Grand 
Signeur attitude of mind.” I refer, of course, 
to the survival of those more or less wsthetic 
aud grandiose ideas of the eighteenth century 
rhich were incorporated into Royal gardens 
wd cities and gave birth to towns like Mann- 
wim and Karlsruhe. This Grand Seigneur 
ittitude of mind remained with them through- 
it the days when they laid out their magni- 
ment Ring Strassen and gave wings to 
magination im creating those spectacular 
ulevards and garden “ places” which are 
‘ill the delight of the multitude. The German 
wn planners of the nineteenth century, in 
het, were animated by much the same aspira- 
tons and ideas of civic splendour as were the 
whitects of the Renaissance and _ those 
msponsible for the planning of Paris. They 
vere stylists in search of imposing vistas and 
« eflects. Their function was to give 
“thetic expression to Royalist ambitions and 
rams of Imperial splendour. They repre- 
*nted essentially what I have called the Grand 
‘wheur attitude of mind. 

loday there are totally different forces 
fermininy big schemes of city extension 


such as characterise the efforts of Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Leipzig, and others. The Germans 
to-day are no longer a people dominated by 
intellectual dreams and philosophical abstrac- 
tions any more than town planning remains 
the hobby of distinguished personages aided by 
learned architects. It is only in recent years 
that town-planning economists like Professor 
Eberstadt have discovered that “the Grand 
Seigneur attitude of mind ”’ has not worked at 
all happily in conjunction with the new factors 
of mechanics, chemistry, electricity, and transit 
black temples of industry and great agglomera- 
tions of human beings swarming day by day 
into every expanding town and city. "Since 
the late sixties it is common knowledge that 
Germany has undergone a vast transformation 
in activities and ideas. The philosophic striv- 
ings of earlier generations have been over- 
powered and diverted by forces making for 
commercial and Imperial expansion. Her 
schools and professors, her public men and 
literature, her very institutions have all 
responded to the realities of twentieth-century 
development. In Germany to-day the town- 
planning authority is no longer the Grand 
Seigneur, but the fiercely busy factories and 
coalfields, immense laboratories distilling un- 
heard-of secrets from Nature's storehouse, 
great docks alive with the larve of commerce, 
widespread networks of canals and railways 
throbbing with transit and omnivorous banks, 
each and all bearing toll to the great god of 
money. In less than fifty years Germany has 
crowded into her towns and ports much of 
the phenomena of industrial expansion and 
economic development that has taken England 
nearly a century to materialise. During that 
period the increase of population and growth 
of towns has been faster on the average than 
those of America, with the exception of Chicago. 
Since 1870 hundreds of acres of agricultural 
land on the outskirts of the principal towns 
have been converted by land speculators and 
others into the brick and mortar congestions 
of the modern city. Most of that development 
has been carried out under municipal super- 
vision, and a more or less effective system of 
planning roads and building lines in anticipa- 
tion of the growth of the city. How far this 
kind of town planning has succeeded in 
providing for the housing of the people and 
avoiding the social ills and disasters produced 
by overcrowding will be seen presently. The 
two points I wish to keep in mind to-night are 
the incidence of land transfer and speculation 
and the enormous increase in ground values 
that has taken place wherever agricultural land 
has been converted into building land under 
the various and more or less similar town- 
planning enactments in the German States. 

It is very easy in Germany to buy and sell 
land. The procedure in transfer is extremely 
simple compared with England. It corre- 
sponds, in fact, very much to the Land 


Transfer Acts of Australasia, where a sale and 
legal transfer can be effected within a week, 
if desired. 

The rapid increase in population and its 
movement towards the towns, combined with 
the astonishing rise of industry and commerce, 
have resulted in heavy speculation in land and 
building in all German cities. It is a very 
common thing to find that land valued at £30 
oi £40 per acre for agricultural purposes a few 
years ago now fetches £3,000 to £4,000 per 
acre for building purposes. There are many 
instances to be quoted showing that city land 
since 1870 has increased by one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty times in value. Building 
land in Germany, as Mr. T. C. Horsfall often 
has had occasion to remind us, is now seven or 
eight times as high as it is in England. With 
these facts in mind we will see now what they 
represent in reality in some of the German 
cities.” 

Mr. Reade then gave some figures of a few 
actual cases, amongst which was one in which 
land valued at £300 in 1887 rose to £2,067 in 
1896, and was sold for £290,400 ten years 
later. The inflated value land thus reached 
was a danger of which German economists and 
banks were well aware of, and, as a result, 
whenever the price of land began to fluctuate 
seriously an endeavour was made to keep it 
up to the high figure. Some land was required 
in Berlin for the purpose of laying-out a sewage 
farm, and the authorities were not able to buy 
before their intentions had become known. In 
consequence, some agricultural land worth 
from £30 to £40 per acre had to be bought at 
the rate of £900 to £1,000 per acre. After that 
the high rate was adopted in other parts of the 
town for agricultural land required for building 
purposes. 

The rent was not only affected by such 
speculative methods as these, but also by the 
enormous cost of the wide roads which .were 
being laid out. Mr. Reade showed some slides 
giving both front and back views of houses 
built in these streets. 

Our first illustration is a reproduction of one 
of the front views, an angle treatment in 
Frankfort, whilst the third one shows the 
back of the same group. Through the initial 
cost of the land, together with the expense 
of road-making, a reasonable return on the 
money could only be obtained by building these 
high tenement buildings, which, in this case, are 
of a fairly good rental value. The back view 
showed the narrow space enclosed by walls 
four, five, or six stories high. Obviously, under 
such conditions the air would remain stagnant 

Regarding the lay-out of new suburbs, a 
typical view of which we give, Mr. Reade pointed 
to the difficulties often put in the way of the 
municipality by the Imperial authorities 
These latter would, for instance, fix the position 
of a main road required for military purposes, 
and, sooner than alter this, a whole town 
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Fig. 1. Front View of a Corner Treatment in Frankfort. 












Fig. 2. View in a German Garden City. 
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planning scheme might have to be upset. 
Again, the railway authorities had frequently 
ut their permanent way so awkwardly that 
sea tracts of land could only be approached 
from one point. 

The result of these conditions had been 
disastrous to housing, and he showed some 








Fiz. 3. Back View of Corner 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 


one-roomed tenements obtaining light from area 
windows half underground, areas into which 
spaces reserved for the use of dogs also gave out. 

The lecturer proceeded as follows :-— 

“It is neither easy nor wise to offer definite 
conclusions on the realities of German civic 
life which have been sketched to-night. That 
life is too vast and differentiated to be summed 
up in terms of generalisation. Yet the facts 
remain that as a rule rents are dearer, accom- 
modation is smaller, and light and air in the 
home are sometimes at a greater premium for 
working people than in England. Four-fifths 
of Germany's civic populace do not know 
what it is to have a garden patch other than 
where allotments are available only in suburban 
areas away from houses. Death rates, as a 
rule, are higher. The chief exceptions are to 
be found at Ulm and in the garden suburbs 
which are now being built and controlled on 
English lines. The facts and realities of 
German slumdom cannot altogether be separ- 
ated from another important consideration, 
and that is, Germany has been an industrial 
nation only since 1870. She has still to 
materialise to the same degree that Britain has 
in the results of speculative building and 
defective town planning. 

At least one important consideration stands 
out which British town planners may do well 
to investigate, and that is the possible effect 
any legislative measure may have in England 
which is designed to simplify land transfer and 
at the same time cause vacant or unbuilt lands 
to be put to a greater economic use than 
at present. Whatever other advantages sim- 
plicity of land transfer may have, the fact 
remains that in Germany it does not hinder, 
but facilitates, speculation in ground values. 

Then, again, Germany shows us how often 
successful town planning rests upon purchase 
of land beforehand at its existing value by 
the local authority. There are instructive 
cases to be quoted showing not only the efficacy 
of this practice at Ulm, at Strassburg, and other 
piven, but there are also instructive cases to 
»e quoted showing that housing schemes in 
Germany have failed to provide houses and 
gardens at economic rents which working 
people can afford to pay because the local 
authority has been unable to purchase secretly 
the ground beforehand, The danger of town- 
laianing schemes, in short, is that they will 

used by interested parties to force up ground 
values before purchase by local authorities or 
others, and so defeat successful housing of 
the working classes. 

Whatever are some of its shortcomings, 
German town planning leads the world with 
its comprehensive methods, its ability to deal 
with towns as a whole, and in many things to 
ensure that the individual will is not allowed 
to triumph over or to spoil the community 
irrespective of its needs and claims. For this 
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reason, as much as to discuss some of its short- 
comings, I have ventured to put before you 
to-night the intimate relation which its town 
planning bears to the housing of the people as 
much as it does in every truly progressive 
and civilised community.” 


ROSSINGTON MAIN COLLIERY 
VILLAGE. 


Some eighteen months ago the first sod was 
cut for a new colliery at — promoted 
by the Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company 
and Messrs. John Brown & Co. The miners 
are to be housed in a new and model village, 
and it is owing to the courtesy of our contem- 
porary, the Doncaster ( ‘hronicle, that we are able 
to give the following particulars and block 
plan of this latest of town-planning results. 
\2The model village is the scheme of the 
colliery company, whose architect is Mr. 
Cantrell ; and it has been planned and will be 
supervised by the latter. As will be seen from 
the illustration, the main idea is that the 
village will be laid out in the form of two 
concentric rings, in the centre of which will be 
an open space. The circles are cut by roads 
converging on to the centre. Spaces are 
reserved for a church, for chapels, stores, and 
institutes, and further out will be formed 
recreation grounds, football and cricket fields, 
ete. In all there will be about 1,000 houses, 
covering an area of nearly 84 acres. Two 
different types of houses are being erected, to 
be let at different rentals, the materials used 
for walls being brick and stone. In front of 
each house there will be a 6-ft. path and a 
paved area is provided at the rear. The two 
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main roads, West End-lane and Grange-lanc, 
will be 40 ft. wide. It is claimed that the 
village will be unique as colliery villayes yo. 


ee 


WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS. 


Warririne to the Jimes, Mr. J. §. Turley 
suggests two solutions for the present difficulty 
in ona the supply of working-class 
dwellings. He says :— 

se The first is to relieve houses occupied by 
the working classes from income-tax under 
Schedulé A. What woul! this mean in a 
concrete instance? A house rented at 6s. a 
week (rates included) is probably assessed for 
income-tax at £10, paying Ils. 8d. in tax: 
it takes only 13s. a year to make a difference 
of 3d. a week in rent; remission of income-tax 
in this case would go far to enable a landlord 
to make that weekly reduction to his tenants; 
if the house were let at 7s. 6d. it would more than 
cover his loss. 

Until just recently there has been a tendency 
for housing to be undertaken by private societies, 
and before the present uncertainty as to how 
Government action may affect their position 
they have done much good work. What effect 
would the suggested remission have on them ? 
A society is formed to build 100 houses at a 
cost, we may assume, of £21,000; it borrows 
two-thirds of this amount from the Public Works 
Loan Board for thirty years at 34 per cent., 
interest and repayment of principal by equated 
paymentsjamounting together to £5 &s., 6d. 
per cent.; or for forty years at 3} per cent. at 
a similar annual cost of £4 17s. per cent. This 
is a first and fixed charge on its revenue; 
its success depends on the return it can earn 
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Block Plan of Ressington Main Colliery Villege. 
Mr. Cantrell, Architect. 
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cent. hampers it in attracting shareholders, 
‘der for its initial scheme or for future exten- 
= hrs eee eo 

ne >; 3 

wae thie a probably about £42— 
gcount 0 us } ee tal 
yt is, three-fifths sagas on t capi 

which it has to earn : 
er given in this form is equally fair to 
giders in the past and builders in the future, 

~ it inconsistent with what is already 
wognised as justifiable relief to the class 
wich building schemes are intended to benefit. 
what principle should a class relieved under 
<sedule D pay income-tax under Schedule A ? 
\i present a working man pays the tax in 
ssunced rent as certainly as he pays municipal 
the second method of relief is one that 
groves risk, but is capable of producing 
pater effect ; it is to reconsider the conditions 

“state loans for housing schemes and to put 
ie private builder or society on more equal 
ems with municipal authorities. The latter, 
vith the security of the rates behind them, have 
gvourable terms; they are granted a longer 
em for repayment, and they can borrow the 
roole of the money required for their scheme 
3} per cent. Private societies in the best 
{ circumstances cannot obtain a longer term 
tan forty years ; they have to pay 3} per cent. 
or that period, and can borrow only on two- 
thirds of their outlay. Can the State go 
farther without undue risk? I think it can. 
With a mortgage on two-thirds of good property 
it would be safe in granting the same lengt 
{term for private as for municipal building. 
Nor should the rate of interest charged to the 
me be higher than to the other. In any case 
te risk is justifiable considering the gain to the 
mmunity. In the case already supposed the 
wciety would borrow its £14,000, repayable 
in forty years, at 3} per cent., the equated 
wyments amounting to £679; a municipal 
sthority would be allowed sixty years and be 
charged 34 per cent., its annual payment being 
{6l; the difference is £118, or more than 1} 
yer cent. on the society’s share capital. 

The two methods of relief, if combined, 
vould save such a building society £160 a year, 
or £1 12s. per house, which, with the reduction 
f rates it entails, means lowering by 8d. per 
veek the rent of the houses. If partial relief 
uy is given on these lines there is still a material 
gin to the tenant. Surely this is more in 
«eordance with true principle than the schemes 
{direct State interference on which we are asked 
wo embark ?” 


THE FUTURE MUNICIPAL 
(OVERNMENT OF LARGE CITIES. 


Ar a meeting of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, held at the Town Hall, 
Manchester, on Friday, February 20, Councillor 
J. Swarbrick, M.Inst.C.E., of Manchester, gave 
i address on the future municipal government 
f large cities, 

Mr. Swarbrick said no one could study the 
adual evolution since 1835 of representative 
val self-covernment in England, and then 
‘unsider the vast changes that had occurred in 
te larger cities within the last few years, 
"tout being led to the conclusion that we 
‘won the eve of great changes in connection 
"ith municipal government in all large and 
bopnlous areas, 

No one could visit the older portions of 
‘ost Industrial towns that began to develop 
“sity or one hundred years ago without 
jnuencin: & feeling of regret that the spirit 
"the modern town planning or the ideas of 
“* municipal engineer are found to be absent 
= % marked @ degree. It is, however, very 
| Y to understand how these places grew 
ring & period of industrial revolution and 
“ame what they are, 

— Preset the most extensive and populous 
Bis oa land (outside the metropolis) is 
ne “un, Which only since 1911 has had an 
ro of 6: square miles; and in Scotland, 
ssgow has, simee 1912, had an area of nearly 
Bi uare ‘niles. The estimated po 
pumghan was under a million ; that of 
“sg0W slichtly exceeded a million. Next to 
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these cities came Manchester and Liverpool. 
As regarded area, Manchester was the largest, 
covering 33] square miles, as against 30 square 
miles in the case of Liverpool; but, from the 
point of population, Manchester stands higher 
in the scale, its inhabitants slightly exceeding 
three-quarters of a million, while those of 
Manchester number rather less. 

Mr. Swarbrick then proceeded to sketch a 
greater Manchester. “There were,” he said, 
“ two schemes of extension open to Manchester. 
The neighbouring authorities have been fully 
alive to this fact for many years. No progress 
whatever can be made until there has been 
a perfectly frank and candid exchange of 
opinions, in conference, between the whole of 
the parties concerned. It is no longer a case 
where one of the parties to the transaction can 
succeed by holding meetings and conferring 
separately with individual authorities. 

The first scheme is one that would necessarily 
include the county borough of Salford and the 
municipal borough of Eccles. It would be 
bounded on the south by the River Mersey ; on 
the west it would include Barton, Worsley, and 
Prestwich, and other intervening districts ; on 
the east it would include Failsworth, Droylsden, 
Audenshaw, and Denton. That would cover 
an area of about 87 square miles, with a 
population rapidly approaching 1,250,000. 

The other is a much more comprehensive 
scheme. It would result in making Greater 
Manchester coterminous with what I may 
designate asthe Manchester of commerce. That 
would bring under one central Council a sub- 
stantial portion of South-east Lancashire, as 
well as part of Cheshire, which is daily in 
touch with Manchester in trade and commerce. 
Such a scheme would comprise the whole of the 
municipal boroughs within a radius of 8 or 
9 miles of Manchester, as well as all the inter- 
vening districts under the jurisdiction of 
minor authorities. The area referred to would 
be about 250 square miles. It has a population 
of upwards of 2,000,000 and a rateable value 
exceeding 10,000,000 sterling. Speaking in a 
broad sense, the people of this larger area are 
one community, with common interests. In 
trade they have been benefited immensely by 
the making of the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
recent introduction of motor vehicles for the 
transport of the production of these towns to 
the centre of Manchester is gradually bringing 
the surrounding towns more closely in touch 
with the present city, and everything seems to 
be tending in the direction cf permanently 
establishing common interests.” 


IN MARYLEBONE. 


Wrru the pulling down of Messrs. Tilbury & 
Co.’s (old) warehouse and depository in Park- 
road has disappeared a conspicuous landmark 
as seen by one looking northwards from 
Clarence-gate, Regent's Park. The warehouse, 
whose sombre masses of high blank walls 
well expressed its purpose, was built for them 
upon a large angle site at the corner of Upper 
Park-place more than a century ago ; the ninety- 
nine years’ lease having expired, it has been 
replaced by new premises erected in the rear 
of Upper Baker-street (west side), and now 

ives way, we gather, to buildings for the 
hurch of England High School for Girls. 
Messrs. Tilbury & Co.'s firm were established 
by Edward Tilbury at No. 69, High-street, 
lebone, in or about 1795; they soon 
afterwards removed to Nos. 35 (now their 
head offices) and 49. No. 35, Oxford House, 
is notable as being the house in which were 
stored the manuscripts and library collected 
by Robert and Edward Harley, first and 
second Earls of Oxford and Mortimer, and as 
the home for a while of Humphrey Wanley, 
their famous librarian, who died in 1726, and 
was buried in the old parish church in the High- 
street. After the sale of the Harleian Collec- 
tions to the British Museum in 1753 for £10,000, 
in terms of the Act 26 Geo. IL, c. 22, and the 
will of Margaret, Duchess of Portland, Oxford 
House became a fashionable girls’ school. 


Brown, the builder of Bryanston and Montagu 
front elevation, and 


uares, remodelled the 
waned ‘a warehouse on the site of the ballroom 
and garden for Edward Tilbury. The interior 
of the house is but little changed ; the present 
basement was originally the ground floor, the 
level of the street having risen. An extensive 
clearance has been made on the east side of 


Mansfield-street (by the Brothers Adam, in 


33! 


and after 1770), between Queen Anne and 
Duchess streets, and on the return in Queen 
Anne-street to Chandos-street for houses to be 
built by Mr. William Willett. In Baker-street 
a block is being built on the site of Nos. 33-8 
(east side) by Mr. Phillips, of Bond-street, and 
the block at the corner (west) with Marylebone- 
road for the London County and Westminster 
Bank, with shops, and ten suites of flats, 
by Mr. John Hudson, F.R.LB.A., upon the 
Portman estate, is nearly completed by Mr. 
George Neal, principal contractor, and Messrs 
H. Young & Co., Ltd., for the steel-work. 
Messrs. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gerdon are the 
architects of the shops, offices, and residential 
flats on the site of Nos. 1-5a, Wigmore-street. 


THE “TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW.” 


Tuer current issue of the Town Planning 
Review starts with an interesting article by 
Professor Adshead dealing with “ Town 
Planning and the Rural Problems,” in which a 
lurid picture is drawn of the possible results of 
the immediate erection of the 10,000 cottages 
with which the countryside is threatened 
before the country has been completely road- 
planned ; and a more pleasing picture of what 
it is anticipated may result from a more logical 
and sympathetic handling of the situation. 
Having already discussed in a leading article 
in this journal the necessity for country planning 
as well as town planning, we are naturally 
interested to see further attention drawn to 
this subject. 

A Report of the conference of the Greater 
London Authorities, contributed by Mr. W. R. 
Davidge is followed by another article by 
Professor Adshead on “* Lamp Standards,”’ being 
No. 12 in the series on the decoration and 
furnishing of the city. This article is profusely 
illustrated by good examples, both native and 
foreign, and gives also line drawings of ancient 
Roman candelabra and designs for bronze 
standards by Cottenham. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester contributes ‘“ Some 
Considerations on the Development of the 
Southern Portion of Antwerp,” being a critical 
appreciation put forward “as an endeavour 
to assist in the successful issue of an under- 
taking which must, in any case, reflect the 
highest credit on all who have been concerned 
in it.” 

Mr. P. Abercrombie continues his very able 
and exhaustive study of “ Berlin: Its Growth 
and Present State,” with a description of its 
development in the nineteenth century: and 
this article is followed by a further criticism 
of the garden city movement, by Mr. A. T. 
Edwards, in which he returns to the attack 
once more and contrives to hold his own in 
the lively controversy aroused by his first 
article. 

The “Chronicle of Passing Events’’ is well 
illustrated, and keeps the reader in touch with 
all current affairs of importance, and is 
becoming a valuable feature of the Reritew. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


THE signpost designed by Mr. 

A Novel €. F. A. Voysey, an illustra- 
Signpost. tion of which\we give, was 
submitted in the recent com- 

petition held by the Permanent International 





Signpost designed by Mr. Voysey. 
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Association of Road Congresses. The full-size 
model was made by Messrs. W. Witchell & Co., 
of Brockley, S.E. The central spindle tapers 
from top to bottom, and is octagonal in section, 
so that sign-plates can be attached to point to 
roads at any angle. The whole is constructed 
of iron, which has been made rust-proof by a 
special process. 


Tue eighth volume of the 
The London Record of the London Topo- 
Topographical graphical Society contains a 
Society. number of interesting papers. 
With the authorities’ permis- 
sion, Mr. T. Fairman Ordish’s “ History of 
Metropolitan Roads” is reprinted from the 
Report of the London Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade (1910), and deals with a subject 
which is engrossing the attention both of the 
Government and the public. It is followed up 
by a short essay on John Ovyilby and his topo- 
graphical publications. Mr. Walter L. Spiers 
has compiled some particulars on ‘‘ Disappear- 
ing London,” one of the illustrations of which 
we give above. We think the Society is to be 
congratulated on this and on their intention to 
make publications of this type a permanent 
feature of their Kecord. 


In a letter to the Times 


Town Capt. G. 8S. Swinton, dis- 
Planning. cussing the planning of Greater 


London and the fact that 
local town-planners must keep before them 
the importance of not interfering with larger 
schemes of development, says :—‘* The trouble 
has arisen because many people have not 
realised what ‘town planning’ means. We 
had excellent town building before the new 
phrase was invented, but what we had forgotten 
in the past and what has now been brought 
home to us by bitter experience is that planning 
a town must come before building it, and that 
when we are dealing with an increasing popu- 
lation other things besides houses must be 
thought of. This should be the order of con- 
sideration and arrangement: The objects and 
sentiment which will influence the town’s 
growth. The water and drainage which are 
needful for its health. The reservation of 
through way-leaves as well as the necessar 
local streets. The spacing of the preven: f 
so as to give not only fine sites for architectural 
triumphs, but parks and opportunities for trees 
and flowers and air and recreation for people 
who will be more and more shut in. And, 
though through it all the architect will be 
watching and drawing side by side with the 
engineer, it is only when these fundamental 


requirements have been satisfied that stones 
should be laid. The bigger the area, the 
greater the population involved, the more 
essential is it that this order should be main- 
tained. Who is to ensure this? Eight years 
ago the Royal Commission on London Traffic 
foresaw the impossible situation which was 
arising, realised that easy locomotion was the 
key of town development, and unanimously 
recommended that an authority should be 
constituted to safeguard locomotion facilities. 
Since then the Government have been marking 
time, but the difficulties and the cost of over- 
coming them have been marching and mount- 
ing. 


Tuts street was originally laid 

Nos. 55-56, out as the south side of a 
Great Queen- square or piazza by Inigo 
street, W.C. Jones in or about 1629 along 
the footpath (by the north 

side of Spencer's Dig, or Dyke) which lay 
between Aldewick Close (south) and the north 
portion of Aldewych, or White Hart, Close. At 
the western end was the Devil’s Gap, with an 
archway that remained until 1765. The statues 
of Queen Henrietta Maria at the two ends of 
the street were taken down in 1657. Great 
Queen-street—the older houses being on the 
south side only—was a highly fashionable abode 
in the times of Charles I.—George II. There 
were Conway House, the home of the noble 
family of that name; there lived the Marquis 
of Winchester, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the 
Marquis of Worcester, and the Earl of Bristol, 
whose mansion--taken in 1671 for the Board 
of Trade and Plantations—had seven rooms on 
a floor, a long galiery, and gardens. In Parton’s 
“ History of St. Giles’s” is a view, 1817, of a 
row of private houses, having a uniform facade 
with three doorways and twelve pilasters, and, 
to the west, two of the houses over a gateway. 
These two, now Nos. 55-56, are, it seems, likely 
to give way to an enlargement of the Free- 
masons’ Hall. They were built of red brick, 
after designs by Inigo Jones’s pupil, John Webb, 
and are conspicuous for their front, which has 
six pilasters, with fleur-de-lis panels between, 
carrying a boldly projecting cornice on consoles 
rising up the first and second floors, and dormer 
windows to the attics. The houses, originally 
one, can boast of many famous residents. The 
category comprises Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
Hudson, portrait painter, for whose parlour 
chimney-piece Roubiliac carved two figures of 
“Sculpture” and “ Painting” (teste J. T. 
Smith in his “ Life of Nollekens); Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, for two years, when he came to 
London to be Hudson’s pupil; James Hoole, 
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Archway into Great Scotland-yard and No. 1, Whitehall. September, 1903. 


translator of Tasso and Ariosto ; Worledge, the 
etcher, who died there in 1766; Mrs. Robinson 
(“ Perdita ”’), shortly after her marriage in 1773 
(she describes the house in her “ Memoirs”’); 
Sheridan, for many years in and after 1779; 
and James Boswell, who removed to No. 56 in 
1786, and there wrote the latter portion of his 
** Life of Dr. Johnson.”” The then No. 51 was 
the business house of Frederick Crace (obiit 
1859), whose “‘ Old London” Collection was 
bought by the British Museum trustees. His 
father, John Crace, built, 1779, the two houses 
next westwards, and lived for some years in 
the now No. 54. We learn that the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
interesting themselves to save the houses in 
question. 


Mr. W. R. Davinar, FSI 
Town-Planning A.R.I.B.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., has 
Lectures for been invited to deliv 
Australasia. two addresses on Town 
Planning” before the | 
nomics Section of the British Association at 
Sydney and Melbourne during the course 0! 
the annual meetings which are to be held in 
Australia next August. Subsequent to 
meetings, the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association is arranging for Mr. David nd 
Mr. Charles C. Reade, organiser of th 
tralasian Town Planning Tour, to deliver 4 
series of lantern lectures in the principal! centres 


loe 


he Aus 


of Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Reade 's 
leaving for Australia early in March to make 
the necessary arrangements. Recent develop 
ments in Australia suggest that t plant ing 
lectures in favour of legislation on ‘he subj 
will be received with interest and arity. 
Australia is not only seeking to |a its Bee 
capital on modern lines, but the »' eon 
ird nes 


South Wales has founded a garden 
Sydney, whilst there are a num 
ventures being carried out in 0! arts 


milar 
f 


ol 


Sydney and at Newcastle by pri eg 
As a London District Surveyor )! lage © 
acquainted with the growth of many = 
both in England and Europe. !ie ws os 
many years connected with Jarce | ae 
schemes for the London County Counc! ™ 
Davidge is a member of the Town _ 
Committee of the Royal Instilute of bus 
Architects, which has done valuable work. be 
securing proper consideration of ‘° Me fe 


of town planning of Greater London . 
a uaher of the Examining Boat’ 5 Bir 
Royal Institute and holds the (old Vit 
of the Surveyors’ Institution of (re4' ney" 
for a valuable contribution on the subjec 
Town Planning. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE LONDON DISPUTE. 


OWERFUL influences have been at work 
during the last few days in the direc- 
tion of -o poncetal soleies otsonal 

gute. The annua meeting of the National 
pard of Conciliation happening to occur the 
ay previous to the meeting of the 
jyeative Council of the National Federation 
¢ Building Trades Employers called to con- 
ss recommendation that further support 
guld be accorded to the London employers, 
ij Board, on its own initiative, sent forward 
» the Executive Council of the National 
tration of Building Trades Employers an 
“iy of its services for the purpose of devising 
ms of settlement agreeable to the parties 
ened, provided they were willing to 
simit their case to the judgment of the 


ward. : 
“the Executive of the Employers’ Federation 
ave the suggestion of the National Board 
sadly consideration, and eventually 4 rata 
és suggestion for a meeting with the } ational 
ward in conference for the purpose of consider- 
= and suggesting some satisfactory means of 
«wing the honourable observance of trade 
yvements. It will be seen that the employers 
yeptance is not quite on all-fours with the 
ayestion of the National Board, but there 
» be no doubt that a considered recommenda- 
wn from the Board, made after having heard 
e grievances of both sides, will carry great 
wuht with the parties to the dispute and with 
the public. 

must be borne in mind that the National 
hard of Conciliation is composed of representa- 
wes of the National Federation of Building 
Indes Employers and of the General Unions 
{Carpenters and Joiners, Masons, Bricklayers, 
wi Labourers, who have been co-operating 
wether in the settlement of disputes for ten 
mars past, and have grown to know, respect, 
wi trust one another, which should be a good 
wry of a happy result. At its adjourned 
meting on Wednesday last the National 
bard decided to issue invitations to the parties 
avolved in this dispute to a conference to be 
iid in London on the 16th inst. 





THE MANCHESTER 
EXHIBITION. 


Tus exhibition closes on Saturday evening 
wit after a favourable run of a fortnight ; 
im its tendency has been to bring together 
tte members of the various branches of the 
wctectural professions and the allied trades 
» discuss the many changes and develop- 
wats now taking place in building construc- 
wo, heating, lighting, sanitary appliances, 
uchinery, and building material of all kinds 
wwiable for present-day requirements, many 
int varied examples of which are on show. 
‘1 many cases, especially the woodworking 
machinery and stoves and ranges, the exhibits 
‘shown in full working order. This exhibition 
‘justified its existence, and proved the neces- 
wy and utility of bringing the manufacturers 
tt closer communication with their clients to 
‘tchange views for future developments. 

Mess. Vernon & Co., 79, Bridge-street, 
lanchester, to whose exhibit we briefly 
nnd last week, have a very fine selection 
* high-class fireplace suites for drawing and 
| rooms, in Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
rgian, and Adam periods of design. The 
“* attancement is unique, artistic, and 
mtial, This firm also exhibit a new com- 
aaation sit\ing-room grate, with gas oven, 
ote “nd baking burners, and barless fire 
a prepared for back boiler. It is attract- 
ie consid ible attention from architects, 
tudes, and visitors generally. 

William Willett, of Sloane-square, 
“Wien has a very fine display the 
here Livht”” on an illuminated stand in 
en, Use ordina 
i ina mete ek 

* suitab), 
There ia - a cottage, house, or mansion. 
* fast 48 it is made, he 
* explosion. ; 


and brilliant ; the machine is also compact and 
comparatively light—a matter of some import- 
ance. The design is simple and pleasing, and 
there is no complicated mechanism to get out 
of order. No expert assistance is required : 
with the aid of Willett’s “Instructor's Manual ”’ 
it can be managed by anyone. To show its 
rfect safety, the leading fire offices pass the 
installations without extra premiums. 

Messrs. Felber, Inker, & Co., Ltd., 29, 
Peter-street, Manchester, exhibit a detached 
building, erected to order for a suburban 
billiard-room. The walls are framed with 
their “* Asbestilite’’ building sheets and the 
roof covered with their “ Asbestilite”’ roofing 
tiles, constructed of best Portland cement and 
asbestos fibre of great toughness and tensile 
strength. They claim that it neither expands 
nor contracts, being quite unaffected by either 
heat or frost. New works are shortly to be 
erected at Trafford Park. 

Messrs. 8S. Baxter & Son, 3, Artillery-street, 
Manchester, exhibit an ordinary pair of window 
sashes, hung without cords or other suspenders. 
To each sash a heavy metal ratchet is attached. 
These work on a rotary balance fixed to the 
frame. There are no extra attachments, 
springs, or other gear to get out of order. It 
looks the perfection of simplicity, durability, 
and strength, and is well worth the attention 
of builders, householders, and others. 

Some reinforced-concrete fence posts are 
shown on the stand of the British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. These are in- 
teresting as showing a new form of fencing. 
It is claimed that after a few years the concrete 
is stronger than when new, and the risk of the 
posts being broken is very slight. 


INCORPORATED _ INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 


Mr. J. D. Crace (President) took the chair 
on Friday last week at Painters’ Hall, when 
Mr. M. Cowtan Cowtan, F.I.B.D., read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Changes in Decorative Taste in Fifty 
Years.” The lecture was illustrated by 4 
large number of lantern slides. 

The President remarked that the period 
dealt with was a most important one in regard 
to decorative work, as they had seen the 
change during that time from colours to white. 
He himself did not greatly believe in white 
decoration, although it was useful in certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. Cowtan Cowtan said that during the 
fifty years he had been in business in the West- 
end of London as what was known as a 
decorator and upholsterer very many changes 
had taken place in the requirements of the 
clientéle of such an undertaking, and he had 
come to the conclusion that it was very much 
a matter of fashion, seeing that one had in most 
cases to meet the views of those distinguished 
ladies in society who more or less brought about 
a fashion quite as much in decorative works as 
in dreemaking and millinery. He commenced 
his career in 1863 in one of the old-fashioned 
businesses of the day. Their President, Mr. 
Crace, and his distinguished father endeavoured 
to lead decoration in the right direction as they 
considered it, and they had magnificent 
examples of their work in the Houses of 
Parliament, the National Gallery, and through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland, in public build- 
ings and houses of mark. It was his privilege 
on the retirement of Mr. Crace to take over 
the work he and his father had carried on in 
great public buildings and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and no attempt was made in the course 


i tive work to change the 
of restoring the decorative ahi shee 


colouring, or in any manner the o 
of wall ings, except as regarded the sub- 
stitution of ecastle canvas and flock papers. 


felt that for certain treatment 
a eanvas lent itself to the 


treatment, and made the best back- 
powene E Lately he had repapered 


ground for pictures. , 
, Queen's Robing-room, the 
Bisho Rayal Gallery a. the Moses Room of the 


ouses arliament with Mr. Crace’s a i 
hock tol printed from his original blocks 
and, in most cases, in the original colourings ; 


and when he reminded them that most of the 
designs and colourings were the work of Mr. 
Pugin and Mr. J. Gregory Crace at the time of 
the erection of the buildings, he felt that 
modern taste had not interfered with the 
honour due to these designs and colourings. 
In 1875 Lady Fitzhardinge began the frieze and 
dado treatment, using the so-called Morris class 
of papers and dark woodwork in connection 
therewith. At that time there were no dadoes 
and friezes existing, and so he made them up 
under her direction from fillings which he 
obtained from Messrs. Jeffrey, Tolman, & 
others. When the taste for the Morris class of 
papers began to abate these ladies went back in 
the opposite direction and asked for Early 
Vietorian papers and white paint. When his 
father died in 1880 the Chinese papers which 
they had had to deal with had completely 
dropped out of use, but during the last five 
years the fashion had revived again in an 
extraordinary manner. When he began in 
Oxford-street halls, staircases, and vestibules 
were grained in imitation of marble. Where 
they could not afford the painted marble walls 
they used marble papers, many of which were 
most beautifully done and in exceeding good 
taste. They had done this graining and marb- 
ling up to within the last fifteen years, when 
they took to using the thin marbles which were 
now procurable. When the reaction came in 
against this marbling his father brought in the 
painting of white flock, and they used it exten- 
sively until the Tynecastle period arrived. 
About 1862 they commenced the panelling of 
drawing-rooms, more especially with silk or 
fine paper-hangings and painted pilasters. At 
present the ladies who led the fashion in 
decorations thought there was nothing but 
Early Georgian to be thought of, the Adam 
style having been pretty well exhausted, in 
their opinion. Mr. Cowtan explained that he 
had spent a great amount of time in going 
right through his order books, in which patterns 
were entered from June, 1863, to June, 1913, 
and had made comments on the nature of the 
papers and painting, etc. It had been his lot 
to see from year to year through all this time 
all patterns in paper-hangings, cretonne, chintz, 
tapestry, and other materials, and carpets of all 
kinds. In the early part of 1800 a considerable 
number of papers were designed by them and 
used in the style (if he might call it so) of the 
English Directoire and Empire, but towards the 
latter part of his father’s days this style fell out 
of use. The lecturer then dealt with the 
principal work carried out by his firm in each 
year from 1863 to 1913 at many notable 
ouses in the country and in connection with 
public buildings. In conclusion, he pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the demand there had 
been during the past few years for plain papers 
of the Eltonbury class, very small spot and 
diaper designs, and plain (renee. walls, 
relieved by a paper frieze, yet fine damask 
papers had maintained their hold on the taste 
of their clientéle, many of whom either hung 
their walls with real silk damask or had a 
paper with a damask effect. 
The President observed that a notable 
instance of change in individual taste was that 
of 144, Piccadilly. This house had been most 
carefully decorated, yet with a change of 
owner the whole of it had been painted white. 
Mr. Hindley, Mr. W. Stewart Greene, and Mr. 
Theobald also took part in the discussion. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Grantham.—<At the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Conciliation, held in London 
on March 9, it was reported, in reference to the 
appeal of the operative masons for an advance in 
wages of id. per hour (8d. to 8id.), and a code 


of worki that further n eeti had 
been erred between the diss alle. 
Under these circumetances neither side t in 


ti ederation January 26 
had not een com plied with by some of the 
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unions. That resolution was :—‘‘ That all trades 
who have members wor on jobs where their 
members have ‘been for ref to 
sign the document withdraw other 
meee one also py on morenestecs 
jobs if wor being done for suc , in the 
country or otherwise.” After considerable dis- 
cussion, the following decision was arrived at :— 
“That those affiliated unions who refused to 
comply with the resolution decided upon by the 
London Building Industries Federation on 
Ja 26 be expelled from the Federation, and 
ae peed in any pint agreement arrived af 
scussion followed reading of a 
letter which had that day been addressed to the 
master builders in the qgeyenees. It was as 
fcllows :—‘‘ The National Federation of Building 
Cc 





Trades Employers of Great Britain and Irelan 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
March 7, 1914. | te in the London building 
trade. Dear Sir(s),—As you are doubtless 
aware, the branch of this Federation is 
engaged in a fight for an object in which every 
building trade employer is vitally interested, viz., 
to secure that working rule agreements between 
employers’ and operatives’ associations shall be 
loyally carried out by the individual members as 
well as by the exeoutives of the unions. A 
general meeting of the National Federation 
unanimously accorded support, and our branches 
have been requested to aid London in every way 
poasbie, and, in particular, by (1) refraining 
rom employing any workmen from the London 
district; (2) refraining from sending any work- 
men to, or un ng and finishing, any con- 
tract or job of any building tr _employer 
of the London district upon which work 
is suspended in consequence of this dispute. 
A special meeting of the Executive Council 
has been called to consider what further 
support shall be accorded. Meanwhile, as 
it is important to prevent men from t 
London district concerned in this dispute 
from obtaining work in the provinces, and so, by 
levies they pay, contributing to the men’s strike 
funds, I send you, in case you have not heard 
about my previous circular to our branches, this 
communication at the request of your London 
colleagues, and shall be eae if you will give 1t 
your prompt and personal attention and help «ll 
you can. ndon_men can be known 5 Ay 
insurance cards. Yours faithfully, A. G. Wurrte, 
Secretary. P.S.—Non-union men are wanted, 
and if you know of any and can put them in 
touch with the London M.B.A. at this address, 
our kindness will be warmly appreciated.” 
vere comment was made on this letter, and a 
resolution agreed to as follows :—‘‘ This con- 
ference thinks the time has arrived when all 
members of the London Master Builders’ Aeso- 
ciation should be looked upon as being at war 
with the trade unions in the building industry, 
and that only where employers decide to with- 
draw from their Association can members of this 
Federation be allowed to remain in their employ- 
ment. This resolution will be pet into opera- 
tion at once.” According to Mr. 8. Stennett, the 
chairman of t London Building Industries 
Federation, this resolution is a reply to the letter 
sent out by the National Federation of Building 
Tradee Employers. At the annual meeting of 
the National Board of Conciliation for the Build- 
ing Trades, which had been summoned for the 
day previous to the special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, called to consider 
the recommendation of its Administrative Com- 
mittee, that further eupport should be accorded 
to the London Master lders’ Association, the 
Board sent forward to the Executive Council of 
the National Federation an offer of its services 
for the purpose of devising terms of settlement 
agreeable to the parties concerned, provided they 
were willing to submit their case to the judg- 
ment of the Board. The meeting of the National 
Board was adjourned until the day after the 
Federation meeting in case anything came of the 
suggestion. At the special meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Federation, held on 
Tuesday, the suggestion met with a friendly 
reception, and the following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘ That in reference to the present dis- 
ute in the London district, it is resolved that 
fore any definite action is taken by the 
National Federation the Council of the London 
Master Builders’ Association and two members 
of each of the London branches of the trade 
unions involved be invited to meet the National 
Building Trades Conciliation Board in confer- 
ence for the purpose of considering and suggesting 
some satisfactory means of securing the honour- 
able observance of trade agreements, and, further 
this Council is of opinion that the Board should 
invite to sit with it representatives of the head- 
quarters of the operative unions affected who are 
not already represented _on ”” At its 
adjourned meeting on Wednesday the National 
Board of Conciliation decided to issue invitations 
to the parties involved in the dispute to a con- 
ference, to be held in | m on Monday next, 
the 16th inst., in the Kingsway Hall, at 2.30 p.m. 
Nottingham.—At the annual meeting of the 





National rd of Conciliation, held in Jondon 
on March 9, the appeal of Nottingham 
operative carpenters and joiners was heard. The 


demand was for an advance in wages of 1d. per 
hour (93d. to 104d.), and the deletion of the last 
clause in the walking-time rule, which reads :— 
“This rule does not apply to men set on at a 
job.”’ After neneing She evidence of both sides 
the Board granted the carpenters and joiners an 
advance in wages of jd. per hour, as from the 
date of the expiry of the notice, and decided that 
the walking-time rule should remain as at pre- 
sent. By local arrangement an advance of jd. 
per homr (10d. to 104d. also been granted to 
the plastesere as from Magch 2. 

. Annes-on —Advances in wages of id. 
per hour have been granted to the poked 
end joiners and painters as from March 1, the 
ormar from 8id. to 9d., and the latter from 8d. 
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THE BUILDER. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council have consented to the following 
applications under the London Building Acts, 
1 to 1909 :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

Chelsea.—Erection of a hood and the adapta- 
tion of a bay window as a porch at No. ll, 
Mulberry-walk, Chelsea (Mr. M. S. Ward for 
Mr. H. Vertue). 

Dulwich.—One-story shop next to North 
Dulwich _railway-station, Red  Post-hill, 
Dulwich (Messrs. Martin & Co.). 

Hackney, South.—Buildi on the eastern 
side of Chatham-place, ackney =. P. 
Currey for the Governors of St. mas’s 
Hospital Estate). 

Lewisham.—Addition at house known as 
Mount Edgcombe, Canonbie-road, Honor Oak 
(Mr. H. J. Hewlitt for Mr. E. A. Roskilly). 

St. Pancras, South.—Projecting signs and 

ilasters at Nos. 11-13, Chitty-street, St. 

ancras (Mr. G. Vernon). 

Wandsworth.—Bay windows and porches to 
twelve houses on southern side of Glen- 
cairn-road, Streatham (Mr. W. G. James for 
Mr. D. Weston). 

Width of Way. 

Islington, West.—Iron and glass roof over a 
coalyard at the premises of Messrs. J. Tylor & 
Sons, Ltd. (Mr. W. C. Thorp for Messrs. J. 
Tylor & Sons, Ltd.). 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Two oriel 
windows, an addition, and a bay window, at 
No. 10, John-street, Mayfair (Messrs. J. 8S. 
Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon for Mr. J. 
Carmichael). 

Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—Re-erection of the ‘“‘ Queen’s Elm”’ 
public-house, No. 241, Fulham-road, Chelsea 
(Messrs. Elms & Jupp for the freeholders of 
the Stanley Estate). 

Hampstead.—House on the north-eastern side 
of Redington-road, Hampstead, next to Red- 
ington-gardens (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell). 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Chelsea.—Re-erection of No. 69, King’s-road, 
Chelsea (Mr. J. Emes for Messrs. Wright 
Brothers). 


Deviation from Certified Plans and Projections. 

Marylebone, East.—Block of buildings upon 
a site abutting upon Mansfield-street, Duchess- 
street, and Queen Anne-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. A. F. Faulkner). 


Alteration of Buildings. 
ity of London.—Additional story at No. 4. 
Fenchurch-street, City (Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher & Sons for the City of London Real 
Property Company). 


Cubical Extent. 

Bow and Bromley.—At the Clarnico Con- 
fectionery Works, Victoria Park, Bow, so far 
as relates to the erection of an addition next to 
White Post-lane (Messrs. Clarke, Nicholls. & 
Coombs, Ltd.). : 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
oceasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “ pro ” works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviationa:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. of Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 








AseRDerN.—Plans ‘passed :—Alterations at 4, 
Albert-street, for Dr. Charles M. Macquibban; 
alterationg to 22, Castle-street, for Mr. Albert 
Holdsworth watchmaker, per Mr. E. 8. Gauld, 
builder; alterations on the south side of Justice 
Mill-lane for the Town and County Motor 
G , Ltd.. per Mr. John Ellis, architect, 
Stonehaven; open shed on the north side of Sin- 
clair-road for Messre. Williamson & Co., fish 
merchants, per Mr. Harvey Mennie, architect; 
alterations in connection with the premises, 101, 
Union-street, for Aberdeen Princess Cafe 
Company, Ltd., per Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, archi- 

Ammanford.—Plans for a new bri 
£3,800 have been agreed to by the ope. oo 
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Banbury.—Plans by R.D.C. : 
Twytord for Mr. WH Tavicn and ‘fos’ the re- 
building of South Newington Vicarage for the 
Rev. C, J. Whitehead. Pians passed by c.. * 
Alterations and additions to 11, Oxford-roud |. 
ma. ee Cons j bower sundry at the 
; - or t Guardians « 

bury Union; petro! store for the Brit 
Petroleum Company, Lid. ; alterations at 1] 
for the mdon City and Midland 
Plans tor the erecti: n 
r. W. Broughton are 


Sm 


Barrow.—Plans passed by T.C.:—New pre 
mises and ~house in Holker-street ‘tor 
; detached house in Park drive for 

. F. Brown; pair of @emi-detached houses in 
Roose-r for . 8. Barnett; rebuilding of 
Geshe Asis =. for Messrs. Jas 

ompson Ltd. ; alterations and ong 
to Strawberry Hotel for Messrs. Jas. ome 
& Co., -;, house in Roose-road for Mr R 
Richardson; five houses in Harrogate-street fo; 
Mr. RB. Richardson ; pair of semi-detached houses 
in Park-drive for Mr. R. Hannah. 

Bedford.—P passed by R.D.C. :— Fe 
buildings at Carlton for the C.C.; farm bala 
inge near Carlton Hall, Carlton, for the C.¢ 
cart-shed at Pavenham for Mr J. Fairbank. 
two cottages at Roxton for Trinity College: two 
cottages at Great Barford for Mr. W. S. Green. 

Birmingham.—The T.C, have provided in their 
estimates £1,400 for alterations to the judges’ 


ngs. 

lton.—Plane paseed :—Messrs. Robinson, 
Son, & Wheeler, parochial hal! in Newnham. 
street, Astley Bridge; Mr. J. Haslam, house in 
Back Ivy-road; Mr, E Holmes, garage in 
Mackenzie-street; Mr. J, Arrowsmith. office in 
P ; Mr. Thomas Woods, 6ix houses 
off Crompton-avenue; the Riversdale Mill Com. 
pany, roof in Hacken-lane; Ocean Spinning 
Company, shed off Settlestreet; Dr. ey 
motor garage in St. Helens-road; Mr. R. Hermon 
Crook, house at Markland-hill; Messrs. Leigh 
Brothers, two houses in Chorley Old-road; Mr. e 
Blackburn, motor- in Castle-street; Mr. 
A. E. Briscoe, shelter at the Bolton Infirmary; 
Messrs. J. & Co., setoreroom to 
Burnden Bleachworks; Mr. P. Southern, taxi 
getase in Blackburn-road; Messrs. 8. Scowcroft 
Sons, Litd., transformer-house at Rose Hill 
Colliery ; rs. Ormrod, Pomeroy, & Foy, 
Sunday-school in St. George’s-road; Swan-lane 
Spinaing, Company. +, new mil] in Swan-lane; 
rJ pean, recreation-room in Pilkington- 
street; Trustees of Raglan Mission, mission hal! in 
Winter-street; Messrs. N. Pickering & Son, Ltd., 
alterationg to mill in St. John-street; the Bolton 
Co-operative Society, pro covered yard and 
stab n Kay-street and Al) Saints’ street; Mr 
H. O. Hill, new school in Pilkington-street; Mr. 
W. J. Lomax, new streets on Pike Estate off 
Swan-lane; Mr. T. Blakey, eighteen houses off 
Swan-lane; Mr. H. Guest, additions to works in 
Bury-street; Messrs. T. E. Smith & Son, streets 
and levels off Deane-road; Mr. J. Simpson, pro- 
sed church in Tempest-road; and the Croal 
pinning Company, for stores in Blackshaw-lane. 
Bournemouth.—The T.C. have decided to lay 
down wood-block paving in various streets, at a 
cost of £7,600. Plans :—Three shops, 
» Mr. J. T. Rayner; verandah, 
Royal Bath Hotel, the Roya! Bath Hotel Syndi- 
cate; additions, Craven Grange, Bordorgan- 
road, Mr. 8. R. J. White; lock-up shop, No. 3, 
Manor-parade, Chrietchurch-road, Messrs. Rey- 
nolde & Isaacs; motor-house, Milner-road. 
Messrs. W. E. Jones & Son; motor-house, West 
Cliff, Mr. F. C. Atkey; two houses, Hill Brow- 
road, Mr. F. W. Pitman; block plan, house, 
Enfield-road, Mr. J. Francis; house, corner 
Talbot Hill and Woods View roads, Mr. J. 
Greenway; house, Montagu-road, Mr. T. Smith: 
house, Wimborne-road, Mr. W. H. Read; house 
and s , corner Green and Abbott : 
Messrs. Jeans & Miles; house, Soberton-road, 
Mesers. J. & W. Hayward; additions, Leicester 
House, Gervie-road, E. Mr. R. Micklethwaite; 
house, Braesey-road, Mr. J. Masters; house. 
Chessel-avenue, Mr. F. W. Burton; house, 
Cheseel-avenue, Mr. J. Wright; two houses 
Heathwood-road, Mr. S. Gidlow; house, End- 
field-road, Mr. J. R. Runyard; additions, 
corner Wolverton and Gladstone roads, Mr. A 
Newell; additions, 21, Sea-road, r. J. E 
Bett: bows, West Overelifi:drive, Mr. aM. 

er; additions, 58, rietchurch-road, 
Fox; house, West Overcliff.drive, Mr. G. E. 
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Lambert; house, Milton-road, Messrs W. Hoare 
& Sons; house, t-avenue, Mr FE. Ernst; two 
houses, Stamford-road, Mr. W. F. Colton; addi. 
tions, Etertat, Norwich-avenue, tle executors of 
“— late Mr. Cooper. h 
irackley.—The Northamptonshire ©... Das 
decided that @ school planned {or 18% children 
shall be erected. The Earl of Ellesmere has 60! 
land to the T.C., at the nomina! price o! 10s. 
ner acre, for ths building of twelve workmen® 
houses. 
Brighton.—Extensive alterations “re Co? 
templated at the Royal Sussex County fospit® 
Burton-on-Trent — The TC. have resolved to 
a yar on the renewal of t! a 4 
iff—The Housing Committe «ve ceciee 
to accept Lord Bute’s offer of 6 @°™> land 
at Portmanmoor-road, on a ninety ne year 
pen = a { round Fy of £30 per ach jn 
um, for erection of 120 workmens Cor 
tages, it being understood that Mr. Harpur. os 
City Engineer, will proceed with ‘he pans 4." 
the sub-committee have paid visits : , ie 


to other towns to inquire into tlic « 
inquiry 


*"Carlisle—The L held 

arlisle.—' .G.B. have held on i 
into three co by ‘the T.C, for ng 
to borrow £39,940 for electricity ex'enson es | of 
for the pure of pro rty and const rm 
@ new street connecting Sees for the 


street, and Broadguards; a 
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saree OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


— wages in the Building Trade in the princi 
aueeing, = It must be understood that, while every endeavour is mete 
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The mason’s rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually ¢4. per hour extra. 


t Berne Son, four houses with ehopse, George- 
pine of prepetig, and. imgervemente ot 6 Eerney @ Sth Hunmines con beans Hethals- 


te rette Sodied tp comslete the road; Mr. R. B. Maneer, yreive houses, Wood- 


Chard.—The T 
urposes of ide * Court-road ; Messrs. .. Macintosh, 
yt on ae oe ate " as house, BL * Blake, 
ee BG. have decided to ask five houses, Enmore-road; Mr. R. Maneell, one 
Chancellor & Son and Mr. Pertwee to house, Croham Park-avenue; Mr. T. G. Crump, 


ho designe for the enlargement of the two houses, leqeed: ar at, ¢. B. Dales. ts 


houses, Carlyle-rcad 
nirmary. 
Chepstow.—Mr. H. Avray osippins. the well- Cariyhe- boeced; Mr , pees, cent — 


hown writer on domestic archi- 
removed to his new Pollards hill West; Mr. F. Windeor, one house 
apy Beg eh has ‘wader Birdhurst-avenue; Mr. H. Berney, one house and 


Northend; M Higgins 
win. § & claled, be ceneien ¢ epee that. the Sere. “ake kamen Alennnten place, 


Chepstow. It is = a pe 
ie i lude rection Denbigh.—The R.D.C. have approved of the 
se, ech will i BB like £30,000. ian a of ‘Mr. ay) Water Surveyor, for a pump- 
a aise : maw ly —The T.C. have passed plans for an 


“hee Sinan —The U.D.C. is about to extension to cinematograph theatre, French 
stoertake a scheme of municipal housing on Gate, for the Doncaster Electric Theatre Com- 
model lines. Seventeen acres of land on the any, Ltd.; steel-framed warehouse in yard off 
western side of the town have been secured, upon panskye-street for the Don Canister Company yi 
vhich it is proposd to build 198 houses, at a cost and waste warehouse adjoining woollen mul 
o £30,609. One hundred and sixteen of the noee Strawberry Island, for Mesers. Anderson 


toes will have a kitchen, scullery, and two & Co 
ied : Dumfries.—The T.C. have agreed, along with 
bedroom cn twelve ped caulloa?. ona three the Borough of Maxwelltown, to erect swimming 


ome, pk ey ee —- © et ine plans are before the 


bath. The 
76M. a week rl i ae sek Fies 7 T.C. :—East Dock-street, additions to cottage 
rll have a garden, both at the back and front. factory for Messrs. J. & J. Cunningham, Ltd.; 
There will be no back streets. but the front Guthrie-street, alterations on store for Mr. _> 
svete will be 40 ft. wide, with @ grass verge, re Nethersate, stone for Mr, Richart Mor 
Tees, athe, rison; Queen-stree Lad , Scoit strect ane 
land are to ; : Gi road, boiler-house, etc., for Messrs. 
round. end’ teenie logs alee aaa ae ie M'Gregor & Co.; Ward-road, alterations on pro- 
jit toad are to be sold to rivate intivitivals perty for Mr. W. A. Martin. Joint C 

t the erection of @ better c of house than w.—The Eames Standing Joint. + 
ar of theae { o be built by the Council. mittee have decided to make olteratens in cot- 
Chorley —The Finance Committee of the Lan- at an aga nee cost of som 3 PeiSiasiean 
nae c .C As nr that X, .---» 9 be F s "ost and Mr. T. 
cotta ion and furnishing of a new Council Lee, for home at sn Wat R.D.C. :—House at 

a) pu . 

Crdebank —The Dean Cou Sendwich Bay, Worth, for Mrs, Leverton Harris; 
ued plans for the a it ota new chm pve submitted igncons o re _= . H. Bice, 
Da neree tion of aa Es submitted by The Works SR are recom- 


Go Re 0 : f 7, ide Dies in the mending pnt washhouses be erected in Macleod- 
& e 
fished 7, .@ stone.” ant wil res ‘au 


meen 600 and 700, and 
ins.de, with open timber f. “"Balington Pee —s je ot te the. Rae Th 


tructy ‘ cost the -partnership socie 

te being Ni timated to onet, 24,000, ‘S — of bowees = the miners Houses are much 

aon. Bay.—The U.D.C. have to needed in the —— eae it is pro- 

raph, Setructor, and meV od ison D me PPinghley tha. a [GB have held an inquiry 

Conway. —The B.G. has into the lication of the U.D.C. for sanction 

Dublie — ctition rites for to borrow 493 for the erection of wernegan | . 

id mt 4 homes, for ene BS Sealngs, “i Council propose 0 Piss the 
torent! 36 acres of land, 6} ac = 

Messrs, *. Phip building of a i - olementar echool, 5 acres 
e Nothnmptsa are to batid Be 9 a open, ng 24 acres for the 


of Soo us sete cot 
Croydon. The T.C *"Foleshill, A A fresh site Betas sees by 
By propose the F 
Fadist’ Hospital. Disks ee 3. Ld — Chapel for ir proposed 
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Gateshead.—The Justices have a appzeved plans 
¢ Peers giteretions to 229 an Aekew- 
and to the te Hotel, Sunderland-road, 
the later tu te, Wena Leaiiase am tokelt al 
Messrs. Newton 
Gillingham.—Plans passed by C. :—Altera- 
tions to go Ou Pe Ship. ich saeck: “or qeeeee. 
Coops. & ., sub bmitted b Messrs. 
Banks, Martin, “ieee & ty "sizty- -two 
houses, Woodlande-avenue, for Messra. Clifford 
& Co.; twelve houses, Linden-road East, for Mr. 
G, C. Conley ; detached house, Barnsole-road, for 
Mrs. Goodwin, submitted by Mr. F, D. Pott ; 
seven houses, Larkfield-avenue, for Mr. E. 
Phillips, FO, by Mr. E. J mmond ; two 
villas on triangular sites, YF ey for Mr. 
H. Phillips, submitted by Mr. E. J. 
Hammond. 


Glasgow.—A_ syndicate, with Mr, George 
Hamilton, builder, at ite head, has just been 
formed for the p of laying out a new 


arden suburb on the south side of Glasgow. 

he smal! estate of maqneuten. near the 
breck car terminus, h m purchased, and the 
erection of houses of the bungalow type wil] be 
commenced on an early date. The main feature 
of the suburb will be the entire absence of smoke. 
Heating and cooking will be accomplished by 
electrical apparatus, and the customary grates 
and chimneys wil] be unknown. The financial 
arrangements will permit of the occupants 
coming owners of the houses at the end of 
@ period of twenty-five years. 

Grays. —The L.G.B. have eanctioned the 
U.D.C.’a application to borrow £1,100 for the 
widening and improvement of Lodge-lane. 
Plans passed :—Five shops in Orsett-road, for 
ar. Connor, of Grays; sixteen houses for Mr 

H. Brown in Kent-road, Grays. 

Sn Wick.—A site has Seen secured at 
the junction of Coburg and Wellington roads for 
a new Roman Catholic church. 

Hanley.—A syndicate, with Mr. W. Roberts as 
secretary, has been formed to build a theatre, at 
a cost of £40,000. The architects are Messre. 
Willson & Long, of London. 

Hazel Grove.—Plang passed by U.D.C.:—Mr 
F. Wood, two cottages in London-road, Hazel 
Grove; Mr. Mateley, two houses, Woodford-road, 
Bramhall; Mr. Rowbotham, new circular road 
and sewers on Ladythorne Eetate; Mr. Pownal! 
five pairs of cottages, Grenville- road, Bramhall 
Moor-lane; Messrs. Woodward Bros., house, 


Ethel-road. 
Hereford.—Owing to a great shortage of work- 
men’e dwellings the T.C. have decided on a 


housing echeme providing for fifty-eight houses, 
ranging from £154 to £214 each. The total cost 
of the scheme is about £12,000. 

Hetton.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—For the 
laying-out of streets on land on the west «ide 
of Houghton-road, for the Hon. Bowes Lyons; 
for reconstruction of twelve houses in Brickgarth 
for the Lambton and Hetton Collieries, Lt 

Hornsea.—The U.D.C. have decided to ask 
sanction for a loan of £1,500 to erect eight work 
men’s cottages. 

Hull.—Plans passed :—Cinema Company, for 
piers hall in Sherburn-street; Alexandra Saw 

ill Company, for mush shed on the Hedon- 
— the Hull Co-operative Society, Ltd., ‘or 

at Marfleet; the Church Trustees, for a 

eh or at t Marfleet ; additions for Messre. T. 
pera s, Northumberland-avenue; the 
Hull eR, Company, house and k- 
wood-street and Green-lane; and the East Hull 
Unionist Club, alterations, Holderness-road. 
Plans are before the T.C. of Mr. C. T. , wwe 
for six houses, Summergangs- road; of Mr. 
Morasey for sixteen houses in Wa Searr cto; 
of Mr, G. J. Kennington for eight houses and 
shops, | Ra r and Brindley-street. 

Irvine.—The Dean of Guild Court have passed 
plans, submitted on behalf of Irvine Gas Com- 
pany, of new vertical retorts, to be erected at 
the cost of over £5,000. 

Kirkham.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Cotton 
mill in Orders-lane; and for ~« new docllions 
in Ribby-road for Mr. Wm. Rig by. 

Knaresborough.—The U. pe ave decided to 
apovly to the L.G.B. for rmiesion to borrow 
£950 for widening Stockwell-road aud ame ey 
lane; and £300 for works of sew Bond End. 

Lancaster.—Plans passed ome aitions to pre- 
mises in ee Me ihe “the Lancaster and 
District Co-operative Society, Ltd. ; 

Leyland. — 7a samed: — Alterations to 
houses, 23 and 24, Chapel-brow, for Mr. O. B. 
Chorlton; two i houses in Hastings- road, for 

r. Jas. Tomlinson. 

imehurst.—The U.D.C. have approved plans 
for the erection of a pair of semi-detached houces 
in Cranbourne-road for Messre. Bowness 
Fitton; and for the conversion of two houses 
into a shop for the Waterloo Co-operative Society. 

Lincoln.—The B.G. have decided to acquire 
land adjoining the present Workhouse, and to 
instruct A architect, Mr. Watkin, to prepare 
sketch plans of a * euitable Toit. ¢ to be erected 


there. ans passed by . wee, 
eighteen ho Lark-lane; Mr. F. Horton. 
four megan, ‘acing Weir-street ; Me Ww. 


Horton, four houses facing River Witham; Mr. 
R. L. Holland, three houses, Newland-street 
West; Lincoln Land 5: | Building Society, two 
houses, _Cecil-street ; ‘aylor, twelve 
houses, Kingsway; — Wright & Son. Ltd., 
two houses, Queensway; Race Committee ambu- 
lance-room, Lincoln race stand; Messre. Tyler & 
Sons, shop front, Hotel Central; Messrs 
Choice, Ltd., alteration and additions, 279, 
High-street. 

Liandaff and Dinas Powis.—The Housing Re- 
form Association have purchased 40 acres of 
land at Rhubina for the erection of about 500 
houses. Thirty-four houses have been completed. 

Liantrisant.—The Welsh Garden ities. id. 
have acquired 7) acres of land at Gilfach 
which is to be laid out as a garden city. Five 
hundred semi-detached houses, each having 
300 euper. yds. of garden, are to be erected— 
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fifteen houses to be erected to the acre--each 
house to contain a kitchen soutiery. and 
separate bathroom on ground floor, and three 
bedrooms. The houses are of four different 
types, and the cost of erection will be from 
£200 to £250 each. 

* Maidstone.—Plane approved :—Queen’s-road, 
addition to Woodside Cottages for Mr. Graham- 
Wigan; St. Peter-street, generating-house-for the 
Gas Company; Postley-road, house for Mr. W. 
Jenner; Old Tovil-road, two houses, one for Miss 
Hills and one for . Gascoigne; St. Peter- 
street, depdt stables, etc., at Mackey’s Wharf for 
the Anglo-American Oil Company, subject to the 
pump-house being built in brick. oe 

Meriden.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Additions 
to cottage at Nether Whitacre for Mr. J. Darrell, 
Erdington; motor-house for Mr. A, Hitchcocks, 
Berkewell; additions to dwelling-house for Mr. 

Pitas ck tees haes leew tapeovel 
i rough.—Plans have been approved for 
new premises in Albert-road for the North- 
Eastern Banking Lap ome | : 
Midhurst.—Plans of sight cottages on 
the Graffham and. Petworth-road, East Laving- 
ton, for Mr. Percy Ewens; and four cottages in 
asebourne-lane, for Lord cording. : 
Mirfield. — Plans passed: —~ Extension of 
Britannia Mills for the Coloured Cotton Spin- 
ning Company, Station-road; two houses in St. 
Paul’s-road for Mr. A. Walker; and two houses 
in Flash-lane for Mrs. Forrest and Miss Ellis. 

Mossley.— Trustees of the Earl of Stan- 
ford intend to submit plans for the rebuilding 
of the Pack Horse Inn to the justices. The 
justices have sanctioned alterations at the Sheers 


nn. 

Motherwell.—_The Dean of Guild Court has 
passed, on behalf of Dalziel School Board, for 
the erection of @ new > echool at an esti- 
mated cost of £27,000. e plans, which were 

repared by Mr. * Be ell, architect, 
{oudon, show a school of the corridor type, two 
stories in height. Plans have also been passed 
for the erection of villa and tenement property, 
and for the extension of the administrative block 
of the Burgh Infectious es Hospital. 

T.C. have formulated a housing scheme, and 
have decided to erect approximately thirty one- 
room and kitchen houses, with scullery and bath- 
room; ten two-room houses, with 
scullery and bathroom; and geome larger 6. 

Nelson.—In connection with their extension 
echeme the officiale of the. Central Gospel 
Mission have secured a site fear to the Goit, 
where it is proposed to erect a building, at an 
estimated cost of £1,400. ; 3 

Newcastle-cn-Tyne.—The Housing Committee 
of the T.C. have instructed Mr. Holford, City 
Surveyor, to prepare plans for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings in City-road, and round 
South Byker playground, consisting of houses of 
two, three, and four rooms. : 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Plang submitted by 
the Borough Surveyor for the erection of twelve 
workmen’s dwellings on Corporation land on the 
Lower Green have been approved. _ 

New Romney.—Plans of a house in St. John’s- 
lane by Messrs. Ellis Bros.. for Mr. G. Kennett, 
have been_passed. : . 

New Wortley.—Structural alterations, esti- 
mated to cost £3,000, are to be carried out at St. 
John’s Schools. 

Nuneaton.—Plans passed by T.C. :—House, 
stable, etc., Frank-street, Mr. T. A. Ellis; house, 
Norman-avenue, Mr. G. Cooper; alterations to 
house, 10, Dugdalestreet Mr. H. Mayo; six 
houses, Bracebridge-street, Mr. Thos. Cooke; 
alterations to premises, Queen’s-road, Mr Chas. 
Coley; house, Oaston-road, Mr. A. hite; two 
houses, Earls-road, Messrs. G. E. & W. Wincott; 
four houses, Eadie-street Messrs. Wincott; four 
houses, Marlborough-road, Mr. W. A. Taberer; 
additions to drill-hall, Recreation-ground, War- 
wickshire Territorial Force Association; six 
houses. Bracebridge-street, Mr. ‘ 

Oswestry.—Chapel at lfton Heath by Messrs. 
Shayler & Ridge; house in Oaklands-lane for Mr. 
E. Tanner; cheese factory at Farm Hill for Mr. 
Hanmer. i 

Plymouth.—It is proposed to convert Beau- 
mont House into a tuberculosis dispensary, and 
to erect a pavilion for patients at Mount Gold 

Prestatyn.—Plane - by U.D.C. :— 
tached house for Mrs. Wileon Williams on Beach- 
road; detached house in Marine-road for Mr. 
W. D. Prescott, approved; sewers and streets for 
Trustees Prestatyn Estate, deferred. 

Preston.—The market offices are to be built by 
the T.C., at_a cost of £3.250. 

Reigate.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—Leigh, 
house, two cottages, coachhouse, and stables, 
Miss ‘Corbett, Hetchworth; Merstham, house, 
Rockshaw-road, Mr. J. A. Bennion, Queen’s Club- 
Brees. London, S.W.; two houses, Albury-road, 

r. G,. Oram, Albury-road; Horley, motor-house 
and bedroom, Russell-crescent, Mr. A. E: Jen- 
nings, Horley; Nutfield, house, Blacklande 
Estate. Mr. Gerald Quihampton, Nutfield-road, 
Redhill; Walton-on-the Hill, rooms over motor- 
house, Walton, Mr. es George. 

Richmond _ Yorks.—Plans approved for two 
cottages at Kirkbank for Lord tee Dundas. 

Risca.—The R.D.C. have plans for the 
erection of eighty-two new et Pontywain 


by the Ebbw Vale Company. 
Romford.—Plang U.D.C. :—House in 
Balgores-lane for Mesers. Winstone &° Co.; ten 


houses in Sherringham-avenue, and four houses 
in Cromer-road, for t Estates Com- 
pany; @ bungalow in Church-path, for Mr. J. 
Poel; and a house in Marlborough-road, for Mr. 
F. Wells. Plens passed by R.D.C.:—Two 
houses in Howard-road, Upminster, for Mesers. 
W. P. Griggs & Co., Ltd.; three houses in 
Saville-road, Chadwell Heath. for Mr. G. H. 
Wright; @ mortua in Church-lane, 





Dagenham, for the Parish neil. 
Rotherham.—A new main outfall sewer, to cost 
£15,045. is being considered by the T.C 
Rugeley. —Plans passed by 


U.D.C. :—Pair of 
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cottages in Brereton-road, and two villas in 


tively; new shops, ete., in Bow-street for the 
Rugeley Industrial perative lety. 
Wl larstekenas = Voocount Pectasam tee pened 
pig Ry RR gS. 
rist Church, way On 60 
another £600 is raised. Of eum about £300 
has been received by the rector. The B.C. has 
decided to borrow a eum of £60,000 for a 
a new Town Hall, on a site in Maryle ° 
close to the Royal Academy of Music. ; 
Scarborough.—The L.G.B, have sanctioned 
loans for £3,412 for improvemente in the South 
Cliff Gardens The Public Development Com- 
missioners are making a grant of one-fourth of 
the cost of coapening, the harbour and providing 
additional quays (which will involve an approxi- 
mate outlay of between £47,000 and £48,000) to 
meet the demands of the | in aahey 
Sevenoaks.—The sanction of the L.G.B. has 
been received for borrowing £600 for the con- 
struction of a conveniences. — : 
Skipton.—_The R.D.C. have decided to acquire 
@ site at Sandy Beck for a small-pox hospital. 
Southampton.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 
into the aplication of the T.C. for approval to 
purchase land at ett as a site for a new 
reservoir, and for sanction to borrow money for 
the purpose. : 
Springhead.—The Count Architect, Mr. 
Stewart, has presented sketch plans for the new 
school at Scouthead, which will be built almost 
opposite the junction of the Huddersfield-road 
and Lower Turf-lane. ; 
Stockton.—Plans are being prepared for a 
gordon city to the west of a new shipyard which 
essrs. William Gray & Co. intend to establish 
on the north bank of the Tees. Mr. William 
Gray has expressed his willingness to spend 
£20,000 on the . 
Sunderland.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Mr. 
William Bell, for the North-Eastern Railway 
for shops and offices at the corner 
of Borough- and Burdon-road; Mr. E. W. 
Liddle, on behalf of Messrs. H. A. Murton. Ltd., 
for shops and o at the corner of Fawecett- 
street and St. Thomae-street. _ 
_ Tewkesbury.—It has been decided to restore the 
interior of the Abbey tower as a memorial to the 
late vicar, Canon Wardell-Yerburgh. 
Torquay.—The have sanctioned the 
T.C. borrowing £4,535 for a new water main. 
Trowbridge.—Plans for a pictuge palace by Mr. 
A. Ward, on the Woolsack Hotel site, have been 


passed. 

Tunbridge Wells.—The T.C. have decided to 
erect a tea-room jn St. John’s Recreation-ground, 
at a cost not exceeding £250. 

Ulverston.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Post- 
office, County-square; and cinema theatre, The 
Ellers, for Mr. J. Bayliff; motor garage, Hart- 
street, for Mr. Blackshaw; house, Lightburn- 
road. for Messrs T. F. Tyson & Sons. 

Watford.—The B.G. have decided to make 
extensive additions to the infirmary, at an esti- 
mated cost of £10,000. Mr. A. O. Breeds, Rad- 
lett. has been appointed architect. 

West Hartle .—A L.G.B. inquiry has been 
held relative to T.C.’s application for sanc- 
tion to_ borrow £2,200 for the extension of the 
Public Library. 

Winchester.—Miss Burrell has given £1,500 to 
the Royal Hants County Hospital in order to pro- 
vide extra accommodation at the institution. 

Wisbech.—The T.C. have deci to make 
application to the L.G.B. for sanction to loan 
£3,550 for a housing scheme. A fund has been 
opened towards the cost of an additional wing to 
the North Cambs, Hospital at Wisbech. Mr. F. 
Mills has promised £1,000 on conditions another 
£2,000 is raised 

Wrexham.—The R.D.C. have decided that the 
first portion of the Guceayits drainage scheme be 
carried out, at a cost of £2,000. An amended 
scheme for the erection of a small-pox hospital, 
at_a cost not enreeding, 41.000, has been adopted. 

Yarmouth.—The L.G.B. has held an inquiry 
relative to tbe T.C.’s application for permie- 
sion to borrow £4,800 for paving in South Denes- 
road, Suffling- , and back of Nelson-road. 

York.—The T.C. have decided to purchase 
about 50 acres of land on the Heworth eide of the 
re Hg the purpose of promoting a housing 

eme, 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SYNAGOGUE, STAMFORD HILL. 

The Jews’ New Synagogue, which originally 
stood in Crosby-equare and Great St. Helene 
E.C., but which was pulled down recently, will 
be replaced by the New Synagogue now in 
course of erection at the corner of Rookwood- 
road and - Egerton-road, Stamford Hill, N. 
The. architects are Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, and the general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Son, 
Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 

_ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 

The Gifford-street, Islington, School is being 
rebuilt from the plane Mr.’ W. E. Riley, 
F.R.1.B.A., Superintending Architect of the 


London County Council. . The general con- 
tractors are Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons 
Panton-street, S.W., and Maidstone. The 


accommodation ided_ will 
1400 oe si prov will be for about 


LEWIS TRUST DWELLINGS, CHELSEA, 
Model dwellings for the Samuel Lewis 
Trustees are being erected in Leader-street, 
Pond-street, and Elystan-street, Chelsea, the 
architects being Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. There will be 
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twenty blocks of buildings, each }.;,,. 
stories high, _ com ridings 398 iedemonts 


The cost will WU00,, exclusive of |a 
There will be one, two, and three resmey on 
ments, and each Ve .its separate bath. 


room. Special hot-water arrangements w:)) 

provided, 80 that a service _ bs cbeai, of 
through the kitchen or living-room fire 7 he 
contractor is Mr. Albert Monk, of Edmonton 
The fire-resisting floors are by the Kleine 
Patent Syndicate, Ltd., High Holborn, WC 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. F. M. Prockter & Co. Lid. of 
Manchester, specialists in the scientitic control 
and installation of heating, ventilating, ete 
have o a London office at No. 30. Si 
Swithin’s-lane, London, E.C. i nel 

The Contract and Works Supply Company 
late Mesere. H. Parry & Co., Blue Lias lime 
ma:ufacturers, of Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincoln. 
shire, are removing their head office on the 
25th inst. to the Imperia]-buildings, Bradford 
Yorks. 

We understand that the new station of the 
Underground Electric Railways at Charing 
Cross is being treated with “Tronite,” which 
was specified and is being applied by the con. 
tractors, Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., under 
the direction of the company’s engineer, Mr. 
Dalrymple Hay. 

Major Byrne has been appointed as manager 
of the London business of Messrs. Dorman, 
Long, & Co., Ltd., im place of Mr. H. B. 
Powell, who is snag Soy his long connec- 
tion with the firm. jor Byrne was lately 
Assistant-Superintendent of the Royal Smai! 
Arms Factory at Enfield. 

We are inference that Mr. A. C. Baker, late 


eneral manager of the North British Rubber 
mpany, Ltd., died, after a long illness, on 
Saturday last, 7th inst., at Thames Ditton. 


Under the direction of Mr. T. H. Johnson, 
architect, Doncaster, Boyle's latest patent 
oe oe ” ventilators and air-inlets have 
been applied to the new billiard-room, Old 
Volunteer Club, Doncaster. 

The “Prince of Wales” public-house, 
Western-road, Merton, is being rebuilt for 
Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co.. Ltd. 
by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Crown Works. 
Urswick-road, Hackney, N.E. 

The Infirmary, Stamford, has been supplied 
with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent 
Manchester stoves by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Faileworth, Manchester 


IMMINGHAM TIDE TABLE, 1914. 


We have received from the Great Central 
Railway Company a copy of the Immingham 
Tide Table for 1914. This neat booklet, which 
has been produced in ket size, gives the 
high-water and low-water tides at Immingham 
for each day of the year, in addition to useful 
facts and figures, charges, steamship services. 
ete., respecting the ports of Immingham and 
Grimsby. Copies of the tide table will be sent 
free on application to Great Centra! Publicity 
Office, 216, Marylebone-road, London, N.W 


—_—_--@-2 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





25,533 of 1912.—Charles Henry Sidebotham: 
Windows. 

28,494 of 1912.—Edward Frederick Stimson: 
Gas-heated hot-water circulators 


29,555 of 1912 —Daniel Doyle: Rod, pole, and 
analogous brackets. F 
3,613 of 1913.—Charles Thomas Hea 
Phillips: Bricks or quarries for use 1D the 
bottoms of ovens and kilns, but app!icabdle aise 
for other purposes. , ,; 
5,670 of 1913.—John Horatio Love'': Metal 
windows. _ 
5,046 of 1913.—William John  Mellersh- 
Jackson (Blaw Steel Construction Company): 
Wall moulds for use in connection wit! concrete 
and like structures. mee 
5,136 of 1913.—Richard 11: cot 
Driving-caps or dollies for ( piles an 
other constructional member: ; 
A = 1913.—David Reid Edgar: Hot an 
cold water mixing a ratus Par: 
py Ba 191 aie Maber' Wilde : Lae 
15,976 of 1913.—Francis Mu!lican: Ventils 
tion of floore, ceilings, and wa!!s ©! | uildings. 
17,942 of 1913.—Arno Hohne and Hermann 
Krake: Means for opening and clone - 
22.332 of 1913.—Perey Exward Pare. 


Machines for mixing stones or © 


stances with tar, mastic asphalt, coment ° 
other material. ‘ les 

27,562 of 1913.—Dennis Vowles. Chart 
Vowles, and Stamford Woodhall: Fireerale’ 
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yETHODS OF CLEARING 


— Bernard Holland 

xg to the Times, Mr. i) 
ay” os by which owners of slum 
e can undertake its reconstruction, 
re sending the fact that there so Aire 
menting leases with ten, twenty, or thirty 
gs to TOD In the course of his letter he 


n— il have statuto 

the London County Council ee ry 
pie make schemes for any “slum 
re 


Under such @ scheme they can acquire, 
ee whether freehold or 


y , if , any 
ry purchase in! 
demolish existing buildings and 

. a the ground plan of the area, widen- 

o straightening narrow or crooked streets, 
dishing close ys and airless courts, and 

,oth. As @ rule, the Council have carried 
gach proceedings on rather @ large scale at 
» cost of the ratepayers, and have acquired 
iy themselves both the freehold and leasehold 
geets, But the Council can also co-operate 
wh a large freeholder, They can — 
set such a scheme the outstanding leasehold 
gests only, 80 a8 to en them by 
weer, and can leave the free: in the hands 
(its owner and rearrange the area in agree- 
vat with him. In this way, without expense 
» the ratepayer, the Council can enable a 
neientions freeholder of depraved property 
» do at his own cost that which has been done 
y the King in the case of the Duchy estate. 

This method was followed fifteen years ago 
nth regard to some extremely bad property 
a Marylebone belonging to the then Lord 
vtman. The Council made a scheme, to 
nich Lord Portman was a party, providing 
ut all interests other than the freehold should 
x acquired by the Council at the sole expense 
lord Portman, and should be handed over 
» him; that a portion of the cleared land 
auld be laid out as a recreation ground ; and 
tut Lord Portman should erect on the rest 
iuitings to accommodate 630 persons of the 
worer classes. This enabled Lord Portman to 
mrome the obstacle of unexpired leases 
ttich had thwarted his desire to reform this 
myperty. The area is now good and healthy 
atead of bad and deadly. Its death-rate is 
w longer, as it used to be, twice the height of 
ut of the parish of St. Marylebone, as a whole. 
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It is difficult for the London County Council, 
at the present time, to embark upon large 
schemes of slum clearance at the cost of the 
ratepayer. Rates are high, and the hapless 
ratepayer is also pressed by the increasing 
weight of Imperial taxation. The assessable 
value of London no longer shoots annually 
upward as vigorously as it used to shoot. 
Growing sources of revenue, such as those from 
land values and licences, which are properly 
local, have been stolen by a needy National 
Treasury. The Council have on hand one very 
large and costly slum clearance in Southwark. 
The Council's resources have been heavily 
mortgaged to an enormous scheme of spending 
£5,000,000 in fifteen years upon new or enlarged 
elementary schools. Hence it is difficult, as 
things stand, to ask for money for the much 
more vitally necessary work of slum clearance 
and rebuilding, and I fear that, without the 
co-operation of owners, we shall not be able to 
do much for some time to come.”’ 


Ln 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 
GOODS CLEARING HOUSES. 


On the 2nd inst. Mr. A. W. Gattie, of the 
New Transport Company, Ltd., read a paper 
on the advantages of economic transport to 
railway employers, before the S.E. & CR. 
Research Association. In the course of his 
lecture he said that, in this country, as well as 
in others, we are in the throes of transport 
trouble, and the trouble, not being peculiar to 
any single country or single company, no blame 
sees to attach to any particular individuals. 

e pointed out that the malady is an economic 
one, which could not be cured by legislative 
remedies. High rates meant less, low rates 
more traffic. Motor lorries had become serious 
competitors for goods traffic, and legislature 
could only assist by making the vans pay 
towards the upkeep of roads. But this would 
not prevent the lorries from getting a still 
larger share of the work now done by railway 
companies. In fact, he showed that a load 
carried a certain distance in twenty hours for 
£13 by the lorry would take the railway forty 
hours and cost £14 lis. The remedy was an 
economic one—viz., to do away with the present 
methods of shunting, which absorb 75 per cent. 
of the locomotive’s available activity. The 
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goods terminal should epable goods to travel 
from one railway to another with one tranship- 
ment only, and the load, not the waggon, should 
be hauled in bulk. By this method the same 
load as taken before would take six,jor seven 
hours to carry at a cost of about £4 15s. 

The lecturer showed a diagram of the pro- 
posed Goods Clearing House. Trains would 
run direct into the building beneath the road 
level, and the goods, packed in “ containers,” 
would be hoisted or lowered to the various 
levels for sorting and despatch. 

Mr. Gattie pointed out that the materials 
used by railway companies had steadily 
cheapened, the cost of labour had risen very 
slightly only, and that therefore the transport 
charges should have lessened. Lack of organisa- 
tion, however, had neutralised the benefits. 
With cheap haulage and cheap terminals on 
would get cheap transport. He had been told 
that his proposal would dislocate the labour 
market, and that no doubt was correct. But 
he thought it as well to dislocate a man from 
a threepenny casual job if he could give him 
a sixpenny regular job, As cheap transport 
would benefit and stimulate every trade in this 
country, he could do that. 


i 


MESSRS, PERRY & CO. LTD. AND TREDEGAR & CO. 

The twenty-sixth annual smoking concert, 
given by the indoor and outdoor staff of 
Messrs. Perry & Co., Ltd. and Tredegar X 
Co. (contractors, of Bow and Victoria-street, 
S.W.), was held on Saturday bast at the 
‘*London Tavern,”’ Fenchurch-street. The 
number of employees and friends present was 
sufficient to fill the Queen’s Room. The an 
nouncement that Sir H. H. Bartlett would be 
unable to be present, owing to a slight 
accident, was received with regret, but in his 
absence the chair was taken by his son, Mr 
H. A. Bartlett. During the evening several 
toasts were proposed and replied to, including 
those of ‘“‘The Firm,” “The Guests,”’ and 
“The Organising Committee.” In replying to 
that of ‘“‘The Firm,’”’ Mr. H. A. Bartlett, 
after expressing regret at the absence of his 
father, thanked the etaff for their loyal and 
willing co-operation during the past year, and 
expressed the hope that the next twelve months 
would bring a more settled state to the labou: 
world and a consequent improvement in trade 
This would lead to a considerable increase in 
their etaff 
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PAINTS AND PAINTING.—I. 


“ Kwort, stop, prime, and paint in four oils 
all joinery.” é can almost hear the sigh of 
relief with which the harassed architect hails 


the advent of this sweeping instruction which 
brings to a close the tedium of his specification. 
There are few things which require more 
concentration and prevision than a good 
specification, and one cannot but sympathise 
with the exhausted mental condition which 
results in a final benediction of a few layers 
of protective liquid laid broadeast over the 
whole work. Pat Gg P 

Still, it is open to quéstion whether this 
attitude towards the trade of the painter is 
really justifiable. Perhaps, he ocoupies an un- 
fortunate place in being<“ at completion. 
Perhaps paint is but a small part of the cost 
of the work, or is it possible that, a& the ordinary 
house painter wants no dgawings, he wants no 
specification ? Though the Gostsof paint may 
be relatively small, it is the one thing in the 
structure which is a onstantly , recurring 
expense at intervals which roughly approxi- 
mate to its quality; and, though the term 
“ four coats of good oil colour” was probably 
sufficient in the days of our fathers when 
builders mixed their Own paints, and @he stress 
of competition had not resulted in the substitutes 
each one “ better ” (and cheaper) than the last, 
which are now placed before the paint trade, it 
is to be feared that such a definition is insufficient 
nowadays—at least in competitive work. 

Architects are apt to complain that a good 
deal of grist which ought to come to their mill 
goes elsewhere, and the best way to prevent 
this is to show a comprehensive knowledge of 
the materials and temptations of all the trades 
which they have to supervise, and the material 
used by the painter seems to be less familiar, in 
most cases, than any other. This is the more 
unfortunate because in no trade is it easier to 
disguise the true nature of the ingredients of 
materials than in that under discussion. 

It is not suggested that those responsible for 
specifying paints should assume a false position 
as scientific experts, but merely that the com- 
position of this material deserves as much 
consideration as that of other materials used 
in building. 

These articles will attempt to deal from a 
layman’s standpoint with the chief varieties of 
paint and its ingredients, the conditions in- 
fluencing durability, and some simple methods 
of detecting adulteration. 

What, then, is paint’? It is a mixture of 
natural minerals or chemically manufactured 
substances in some liquid medium. Its object 
is protective and decorative, and its stability 
depends partly upon its composition, but also 
upon its physical state, such as the state of 
subdivision of the solid ingredients. Moreover, 
its successful application depends in no small 
measure upon the proportions assignéd to the 
ingredients, the suitability of the surface to 
which it is applied, and the sincerity of the 
applicant. To proceed to the dissection of 
these factors, the most familiar ingredient of 
paint may be first discussed. 


White-Lead. 

There is no material which has had such a 
wide and prolonged use as, or which is more 
familiar to the painter than, white-lead ; and 
it is, perhaps, characteristic of our natural 
lack of scientific exactitude that this name 
carries with it no definite legal meaning, 
though actions at law tend to restrict the 
designation to basic. lead carbonate, which is 
the commonly accepted definition of white-lead. 
Of the many processes for the preparation of 
basic lead carbonate there are two in common 
use—the chamber method and the stack, or 
Dutch, process in which metallic lead is corroded 
by vinegar in the presence of decomposing 
animal matter—a slow method, which, how- 
ever, gives the better product. Another white- 
leal pigment is basic lead sulphate, which 
possesses attractions as being unaltered in a 
sulphurous atmosphere and almost non- 
poisonous. Very many attempts have been 
made to prepare this compound in a condition 
for painting equal to that of the basic carbonate, 
but it has never attained the same popularity. 
The writer, thinking that trade prejudice was 
a very large factor in the objection to this 
material, recently obtained a keg of this paint 
made by a process said to have overcome every 
technical objection, and arranged with a master 
painter to place it, unknown to his workmen, 
among other kegs of ordinary white-lead, but 
the “ hands,” on coming to it, immediatel 
complained of its working qualities, althoug 
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in a ea and consistency it entirely 
mabtin the basic carbonate. In spite of 
this there seems little doubt that this su 
might very profitably have a much more 
extended use if painters would acquire & 
knowledge of appl it, for, in addition to the 
advantages Pha 4 it is said to have less 
tendency to turn “ chalky” than the carbonate. 
Turning now to stack basic carbonate, 


process 
what is it that endears this to the painter's 


craft so widely ? 

Firstly, its great concealing power—an ex- 
pression preferable to ‘‘ covering power,” as 
this term may refer either to concealing or 
spreading. It is further said to be more work- 
able under the brush than other rival bases ; 
but the assertion may be ventured that the 
training of the craftsman th h a number of 
generations in the application of this particular 
medium has a great deal to do with this claim 
for superiority. With the usual medium— 
linseed oil—white-lead ia said to form a definite 
compound which adds to its efficiency, and 
this may be the reason for the superiority 
claimed for the material which has matured 
as a stiff paste for some years. The amount of 
such compound, however, is at best not large, 
and it seems likely that the degree of — 
and thorough intermixture are much more 
important factors in efficiency than chemical 
combination and ageing. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that the chalkiness found in old white- 
lead coverings is not unconnected with this 
chemical action. 

The two serious objections to this base are 
its poisonous nature and instability. The 
latter defect is chiefly evidenced by the 
tendency towards the formation of sulphide of 
lead, which is black. Sulphur, in a form 
capable of thus acting upon white-lead, is 
found wherever coal and its products are 
burnt, and this effect is to be observed in 
nearly all lead compounds—-the lead pigments, 
for example—hence the darkening with age of 
lead paints generally. In certain situations, as 
in chemical laboratories, this action is exceed- 
ingly rapid. As stated, the basic sulphate of 
lead is not nearly so prone to such change. 

A simple test for lead, applicable not only 
to white-lead, but to any lead compound, 
consists in placing a very small quantity of 
the paint in oil as ordinarily used on a ~ Fer 
piece of iron (the side of a large nail would 
serve the purpose). When the oil has burnt 
away lead will be observed in a molten con- 
dition on the iron. Simple means of proving 
the purity of white-lead depends on its com- 
plete mages 4 in dilute aqua fortis (nitric 
acid), in which most of its adulterations are 
insoluble. 

Zine White. 

Among the possible bases for paint other 
than white-lead, zine white is certainly the 
most important, and this compound is increas. 
ingly used in enamels, tempora, and’ ordinary 
vil paints. Zine white is oxide of zinc made 
either by burning the metal zine at a white 
heat or by direct calcining of the zinc ore. In 
the latter case the product contains some 
5 per cent. of lead, and, as very good zine white 
can be made by this process, this necessary 
lead content should be borne in mind in framing 
specifications. By either process the oxide is 
produced as a smoke or fume, which is very 
bulky and forms a spongy mass when com- 
pressed. 

Zinc white has a remarkable spreading 
power, which is much greater than that of 
white-lead, though its concealing power is less; 
hence, though it goes further, it wants more 
coats for a given effect than lead. Properly 
prepared, it is a very brilliant white, far superior 
to white-lead, and it is moreover not prone to 
darken as though sulphurous gases may have 
some action upon it; the new compound 
produced is still white, and not black, as in 
the case of lead. The base is, practically 
speaking, non-poisonous, which alone should 
be a very strong recommendation. a ' 
as it does, a far larger proportion of liquid 
ee for Re than white-lead, about 22 per 
cent. for stiff paste, as against 8 per cent. for 
white-lead, it is a slow drier, ond therefore 
needs more artificial assistance in this direction, 
which, however, can be quite satisfactorily 
given ; and, t it does not tend to chalki- 
ness with age, it is more liable to flake—that 
is, its adhesion to foreign surfaces is inferior to 
that of white-lead. It is also said to be more 
liable to crack; but the latter defect is, stated 
by. some authorities to be due to the excessive 


use of unsuitable driers. It lacks body, or: 


density, as compared with lead; and there 
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seems little doubt that the smal! reentac 
lead found in the variety made ie sine a 
direct is an advan in adding bod, and 
adhesive power, though, of course, objectionabh 
on some other grounds previously disci ssod 
Though ZINC white Don wad more expensiv 
than white-lead, provid & fictitious price J 
wot added for ‘working with the paint sh 
difference in the cost of a paint contract in ths 
two materials is practically negligible, while. i 
situations subject to deleterious gases, { 
expense of renewal is much decreased by it 
use. Mr. J. C. Smith gives the relative coverin 
ers of 1 ewt. of white-lead and zinc whit 
in a condition for application as 300 sq. yd 
and 1,400 8q. yds. respectively, and, although 
coat for coat lead is the better concealer. the 
is little to choose between three-coat work j 
the two materials. There is a prevalen{ 
opinion that the use of zine paints should | 
confined to internal work, but from com 
parisons there seems to be very little to suppor¢ 
this view as regards durability, while naturally 
the preference rests with zinc in regard t; 
retention of colour. 
i Why is it,” it may then be asked, “ tha 
zinc is not more widely used?" The crafts 
man will reply that it works poorly under the 
brush, and requires more labour than lead 
As already hinted, there are many who believe 
that this opinion is due to the craftsman’ 
special training in the use of lead paints, anc 
it would be. exceedingly interesting if some 
impartial judges could report from all aspect 
upon the work of an equal number of selected 
craftamen trained solely in the use of these tw 
bases respectively. 

As regards the proof of composition, the 
absence of molten metallic lead when a littl 
of the po in oil is heated to redness on 

iece of iron may be employed. Zinc oxid 

as also the property of turning yellow whe 
hot and regaining its ordinary white tint wheu 
cold, which, during the same simple test, afte 
the oil has burnt away, serves to distinguish i 
from other inferior white bases. Further, zine 
white may be distinguished from all othe 
white bases by its complete solution in dilut 
spirits of salt (hydrochloric acid) without 
effervescence taking place. 
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LAW REPORT. 
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Court OF APPEAL. 

(Before Lord Sumner, Lord Justice KEnxeDy 
and Mr. Justice Lawrence.) 
Mayor, etc., of Gateshead v. Lumsden. 

In the Court of Appeal on Tuesday, 
March 10, Lord Sumner, Lord Justice 
Kennedy, and Mr. Justice Lawrence heard the 
appeal of the defendant in the action of the 
Mayor, etc., of Gateshead v. Lumsden from 4 
judgment of Mr. Justice Rowlatt at Newcast’e 
Assizes. 

Mr. Walter Ryde, K.C., for the appellant, 
said the action was brought by the Corpors 
tion of Gateshead to recover money for te 
making of roads abutting on which were houses 
owned by the defendants, It was in the nature 
of a test action, and it depended ultimately 
on the Income Tax Acts. The amount was 
not in dispute, but the question at issue was |! 
the defendant was entitled to deduct interest 
aml income tax and pay to the Corporation 
the net sum only after deducting the income 
tax. The defendant paid the whole amount 


claimed after deductin income tax. The 
learned Judge had held that the defendant 
could not make such deduction either under 
the local Public Health Act or tie Income Tax 
Acts, basing that finding on the sw between 
a banker and @ customer in respect of loans 
to the latter. Counsel eubmitt: ¢! Judze 
was distinctly wrong. oiatd 

Lord Sumner said if the (-/ nt hed pois 


the money punctually whe: 


could 


have been no interest fron » he : 
claim to deduct income tax Pecause Me 
Corporation had been in«u! y shou 
he benefit ? cee 
Mr. Ryde said the Corpo:s' had let ms 
matter rest for six or seve! Cone 
said the Corporation were ntitled : 
insist upon the whole 5 per cent st "The 
Cor oa my oo ge 2 Bot f my 11 ans r 
‘orporation nty o inds and 10am 2 
and 4 per pools eteefore, why she ild oe 
demand 5 per cent, on the outst2n/ing €°% 


due by the defendant? It was not | gal, oe 

it was unjust unreasonable. It was & 60m 

investment to borrow money a 35 or 3h Pe 
. and lénd i cent. 

*Withertt call Sei casnset for the respom 


~ dents, ‘the Gout aherelased the appee!. ee 


that the appellant—-had no power to 
Income tax. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


for some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
jdvertised im this number: Competition<, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxvii. ; 


(*) are 
Auction Sales, xxxii 


(erta'n conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
hind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowancs will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing io 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


i, It mast be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


yuck 16. — Mawarden. — Workmen's Cor- 
ys—The Hawarden R.D.C. invite architects 
yabmit plans end estimates for laying-out 
tures of land for the erection of cottages to 
ye at ds. a week. Particulars of Mr. F. 
ivett, Council Offices, Broughton, Chester. 

kuch 20. — — Aut GALLERY AND 
frucu. —The Belfast invite desi 

ere, buildings. | ‘otal rte | 
5000, of which on geeee 6pen 

ay Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
LD. See advertisement in issue of Novem- 





“inn 1.—Sofia.—Desiows ron 4 Rovat Patace 
» law Covurts.—Particulare from . 
seria! Intelligence Branch of the of 


we en gee E.C. See 178, 
9, @ 


iugast 8650, ber 27, ; also 
age 708, June 20. 

inn 2 — Ottawa. — Derartwenwtat anv 
ors BUILDINGS. — Department of 
Mblie . Ottawa, savite- architects to 
omit sketch dqsiqme in a preliminary competi- 
w for above buildin Siz wi chosen 


ge. 
eS _- tion. ee The 
acesful competitors wi _ 000. 
emer will be entrusted wi the —¥ 
mticalers in issue for September 19 and eadver- 
wnent in issue of Se ber 12. 
diy 1—@lasgow.—SymsoricaL Scutprure.— 
Glasgow Corporation invite sculptors to 
admit competitive modela for four groups of 
= itl eonlpones. See advertisement in issue 
# Zarcn G, 


tir 4—London.—Sr, Pavt's t.—The 
inige House Estates ittee of rpora- 
we of London invite + from Bri hi- 
wis for the architectu treatment of St. Paul's 
seit he gessaoor ie Str William Hnerecs 
tively, t is Sir William Em 
pet See advertisement in issue of 
‘uy 15. — Home Counties.—Lasovrers’ Cor- 


uts—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
‘ucionel Engineering invite designs for 
bboarers cottages. Premiums 100 guineas, 
; funess, and 25 guineas respectively end two 
" hear See advertisement in issue 
Jewe 20 —Orillia.—Mowvmenr.— Execu- 
te Committee of the Champlain oR oe 
3 vine Jae 

stument to Samuel de Champlain. Not to cost 
CPt £4100. See advertisement in issue 


Juvary 15, 1915.—Coureor Memon 

f 15, 19 tat. Lectur 
si.—-Desiens for the Alexander Thompeon 
Tn vie Studentship must: be delivered by the 


‘Dora 
{ \o Deve. — Worthing. — Cuvsnovse.—The 
at strand Sports Club invite competitive 
“iets for a clubhouse. The eucceasful com- 
will be instructed to carry out the work, 

| addition, will receive a bonus. 


Contracts. 
i BUILDING. PAINTING, etc. 
ate given at the mencemen 
vregraph is the latest hete when the rd ‘ fog 
“imes of those willing to submit tenders 
n. i 





for @ 


ti Dudley.— A.rerations.—F tera- 
m and i” steemente at the Wivckeasee. 


pt Park amd Kate's Hill Sch 

Dent 4" Names to Mr. J. ‘a Wonne, 
bat ante. Education Offices, Dudley. 
na @ 16. — Aberdeen. — —Vari 

br th a £4 tions to the Daven Public Sch 
/ . 1! Board. Speci ions, etc., with 
, R. M‘Millan, architects, 105, 


mrn-street. A OR, 
bovis to Back cay.—Roap Marertat.— 
frerast “a ricer EDC. of Guernsey granite, 


~ nite, tish i 
Innale, “a. ler of the PB a Ee 
wn be ‘road Hutton; or Mr. R. J. W. 
Fnect, ®., Bury St. Edmunds.—Coat Srore 
“ eg ©: & coal store, Tayfen-road for the 
Son Nae WBA. archaea este ge 
wr 8 Bele ee architect, 7, Hatter-street. 
RCH 16. Caerp —Hovses.—Erection 
meine hou $ (twenty-cight eami-detached nd 
we oc. together wi 
ee i eae 
Bichs Lid. Partioulars 0 ha ohnson & 


Marca  16.—Churwell.— Drvixc-room.—Eree- 
tion of drying-room at Millshaw Leather Works, 
Churwell, near Leeds, for Mesers. W. L. Ingle. 
Lid. Quantities of Mr T A Buttery, 
Licentiate R.1.B.A., Queen-street, Morley. 

_Mancu 16.—Dorchester.—-BaLcony, etc.—Erec- 
tion of balcony and verandah at Dorset County 


Hospital. _ Specifications of Mr T. Maltby, 
architect, Dorchester. 

Marcu 16.—Pelixstowe.—Marentats.—-Supply 
to the U.D.C. of asphalt, castings, Fletton ian 


Portland cement, earthenware pipes, |ubricating 
oils, timber, blue Staffordshire kerbs, channels, 


etc. Forms of tender of Mr. H. Clegg, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Felixstowe. 

Mancu 16.—Gellygaer.—Cemetrery BuiLprves, 


erc.—Erection of chapel, lodge, boundary walls, 
etc., and formation of roads, etc., at cemetery at 
TDC 


Gwaelodybrithdir for the Gellygaer 2 
Surveyor, 


uantities, etc., of Mr. F. Read, 
Council Offices, Hengoed. 
Marcu 16.—Golcar.—Hovses.—Erection of four 


Cwelling-bouses in Swallow-lane, Golear. Quan 
tities of Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect. Golcar, 

Marcu 16, Loftus-in-Cleveland. — Po.icr- 
station. Pro new police-station at Loftus 
in-Cleveland, for the Standing Joint Committee 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire. ares 
etc,, of the County Architect Mr. Walter H 
Brierley, 13, Lendal, York 

Marcu 16.—Lowestoft.—Repains, erc.— Repairs 
and painting to cottages, car-sheds, and offices, 
also for painting tramway poles, for the Cor- 
at the Electric 


ration Specifications, etc., 

ight and Tramway Offices. Norwich-road, 
Lowestoft. 

Marcx 16.—MNelson.—Marrriacs.—Supply to 


T.C. of granite macadam, limestone macadam, 
limestone paving chippings, pitch, flags. kerbs. 
grit ectts, cement, and creosote oi]. Form of 
tender of Mr. W. Shackleton, A.M. Inst.C.E.. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 


16._-Paddington.— Mareriacs. - Supply 
ranite, wood-paving blocks, lime and 
cement, bolts, nuts, etc., timber (No. ©, pate. 
footway kerb, York flags iron, steel, etc. orms 
of tender of the Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Paddington, W. “So 
Marcu 16.—8t. Austell. Hovsrs.—Erection 
of two dwelling-houses at Gunheath, St. Austell, 
for Measre, Lewis & E. Robins. Specifications, 
ete., of Mr. W. H. Richards, Biddicks Court, St. 


16.—Wimbledon.— Mareriats.—Supply 
to the Corporation during the year ending 
March 31, 1915, of road materials, iron castings, 
street gullies and drain pipes, Portland cement, 
lime, oils, colours, etc. Forms of tender of the 
Borough~ Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Wimbledon. 
Bedale. 


to B.C. of 


Marcu 17. Parntinc.—Painting of 
all the woodwork and ironwork on the outside 
of the Workhouse and outbuildings with two 
coats of good oil colours for the Bedale 
Guardians. Specifications of Mr. 3. W. Swar- 
breck, Clerk to Guardians, Bedale, Yorks. 


Marca 17.—Bury.-——Cutvert.—Construction of 
a brick culvert, 31 yds. long, 8 ft. internal 
diameter, situate at Pigs Lee, Walmersley, Bury. 
for the Cor ee Quantities of the Borough 

i nk-street, Bury. 
i: 17._-Huddersfield.—_ Hovsr.—Erection 
of a detached dwelling-house in Allison-drive, 
Fartown, Huddersfield. Quantities, of Messrs 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Market-place, 
Huddersfield. 


17. — Lambeth. — Parrtine, erc. —-For 
e . and cleaning of the interior of the 
Children’s Infirmary, Upper. Norwood, 8.E., for 
the B.G. acifications of Mr. James L. Gold- 
spink, Clerk to —— a renee. Ken- 
i - . 8.E. it, £2. 
mB —Monmouthshire.—Scnoois.—For 
(1) erection of @ menual training centre at 
Blaina. Mon.; (2) extensione to the Trinant 
Council School (near Crumlin, Mon.); (3) exten- 
sions to the Cwmffrwdoer Infants’ Council School 
(near Pontypool), for the Monmouthshire Educa- 
ion Committee. ntities of Mr. John Bain, 
PRIBA. County Council Offices, Newport 
it, £1 1s, in each case " 
arcu 17.— .—Civs.—Erection of a 
workmen's club at Tonyrefail. Plans, etc., at 
the Workmen's Institute, High-street, Tonyre- 
E. W. Evans, architect, Tonyrefail. 
17.—-B: gn ' wre.—-Bs- 
i inti irs, and ¢ on of new iron 
tiie eee ts pexter’s lodge, and for lavatory 


panned oe the laundry blonk at hospital 
illingdon, 


modation 
, for 
itines rine Halledon fication . 


. 5 from e 
, r. Mr. illiam L. 
Hiekstreet, Uxbridge. 


Eves, 54, 


Marcu 17.—Wealdstone.—Siac.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of about 300 tons of 2-in. to 2)-in 
well-matured slag. Samples of material to Mr 


Herbert Walker, C.E., Council's Surveyor, 
Wealdstone 

Marcu 18.—Aberdeen.—Appitions to Hos- 
PITaL.-Additions to Summerfield Hospital, for 


the Aberdeen C.C. Quantities. ete.. of Mesers 
Jenkins & Marr, C.E. and architects, 16, Bridge- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Marcu 18.—Bedwellty.—Mareriats.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of ordinary dry gas and elot meters, 
fittings for gas, gas, steam, and water tubes and 
fittings; bib taps, stop gaps, and ironmongery ; 
paints and brushes, oils, stoneware pipes and 
specials, etc. Forme of tender of Mr. Dan H 
Price, Surveyor, Aberbargoed. 

Marce  18-—Black 1.— Reapinc-room — For 
new reading-roon: at Highfield-road, South Shore, 
for the Corporation. Quantities of Mr. John 8. 
Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildings, 
Blackpoo! 

Marcu 18.—Derby.—Patntine, erc.—The Mid- 
land Railway Company invite tenders for clean 
ing and painting as followse:—(1) Limewashing 
at Burton Loco. Depét; (2) cleaning and paint 
ing to rental property (London district, contract 
No. 1); (3) cleaning and painting to rental] pro- 


perty (London district, contract No. 2); (4) 
cleaning and painting Normanton passenger 
station, gooda and loco., and Barnsley goods 
Quantities at the Engineer's Office, Berby 
Station. 

Marcu 18.—Ipswich.—Marerits.—Supply to 


the Sanitary Authority of ironfounder’s work, 
paints, oils, and colours, ironmongery goods, oils, 
cement, etonewar> goods, builder's jobbion work, 
lamps and lamp irons, etc. Forms of tender of 
Mr. John R. Mead, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ipswich 

March 18.—Reigate.—Tarvia.—Supply to the 
T.C. of about 16,000 gallons of tarvia in barrels 
for tarring purposes. Forms of tender of Mr 
Fred. T. Clayton, Borough Surveyor, Municipal. 
buildings, Reigate. 

Marcu 18.—Rochdale.—Mareriats.—Supply of 
fittings and materials to Corporation Gas art- 
ment. Forms of tender of Mr. T. Banbury Bali, 
the Manager of the Gaeworks, Dane-street 


Marcu 18.—8kelmanthorpe.—Cortace.—Erex 
tion of a cottage in Commercial-road, Skelman 
thorpe. Quantities of Messrs. Joseph Berry & 
Sons. architects and surveyors, 3, Market-place. 
Huddersfield. 

Marcn 19.—Bristol.—AppitT1ons.—For altera 
tions and additions to the premiees at 112, Avon 
vale-road, St. George, for the Bristol Board cf 


Guardians. Specification of Mr. J. J. Simpson. 
Clerk as the Guardians, St. Peter's Hospita!. 
Bristol. 


* Marcn 19. — Wandsworth.——Parntina, erc.- 

The Wandeworth Union invite tenders for paint 
ing works, etc., at the Infirmary and intermediat> 
schools. 

Marca 19.—Wigan.— Warp.—Erection of a dis 
charging ward at the Whelley Sanatorium, for 
the Wigan Corporation. Quantities of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. A. T. Gooseman, King 


street West, Wigan. 
Marcn 20. Stortford. — Tar 


- vag + } 
Supply to the U.D.C, during the coming season 


of tar, in accordance with the Board epeci 
fication for tar No. 1. The approximate quantity 
required will be 15,000 gallons. Specification 


from the Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 


Bishop's Stortford. 

Marcu 20.—@uildford.—Mareriuts.—Supply to 
Corporation of road material, cast-iron pipes, 
flints, galvanised steam tubes, iron castings, iron- 
mongery, oils, pitch and tar, Portland cement 
and lias lime, stoneware pipes, etc. Forms of 
tender of Borough Engineer. Mr. C. G 
Macon, A.M.C.E., Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Marcn 20.—Ifton WMeath.—Pamwrye.—Reno- 
vating the Primitive Methodist chapel, Ifton 
Heath. Specifications of Mr. J. Phillips, Wig- 
gington, St. Martins. 

Marcn 20.—Rothwell.—Scnoo..—For specia! 
subjects centre at Rothwell Robin Hood Council! 
School. for the West Riding E.C. uantities of 
the Education Architect, County Hail, Wakefield. 

Marcu 21.—Aspatria.—Corraces.—Erection of 
twenty workmen's dwellings at Aspatria, for the 
U.D.C. Names to Mr. George Armstrong, archi. 
tect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. : 

Marcn 21. .—Hovse.—Erection of a 
house at West Vale, Halifax. Quantities of 
Mesers. Holton & Fox, architects and surveyors, 
Dewsbury. 


[Yhose with an asterisk (*) are sdvertised in. this issue.) 
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BUILDING, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders. 
may be sént in. 

Marca 21.—Hull.— Veranpans.—Erection of two 
new verandahs to the infirmary blocks at the 
Hull City Asylum, Pte for the Corporation, 
Quantities of Mr f; > wx City Archi- 
tect, Guildhall, Miiuil’ posit, 

Marcu 2)1.—Lichfield. os = ETC.— 
Erection of wood or canvas and wood fencing ; 
also shedding, with loose boxes or partitions for 
stock and implements; also a gran stand, etc., 
in the showyard at Lichfield, for the Stafford- 
shire Agricultural Society. Particulars from the 
Secretary, Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 

Marcu 21.—Mirfield.—Mitis.—Extension of 
the Britannia Mills, Station-road, a for 
the Coloured Cotton Spinning Company Quan- 
tities of Messrs. Walter Hanstock Son, archi- 
tects, Branch-road, Batley. 

Marca 23. — Altrincham.—Roap MarTeriaLs.— 
Supply to the Altrincham U.D.C. of granite 
m am, Rochdale flags, kerbs and setts, and 
limestone chippi ‘orme of tender of the 
Surveyor, Mr. ie. Brown, Town Hall, Altrin- 
cham. 

Marcx 23.—Croydon.--Evecrricity Stations. 
For (1) building of new substation (‘‘I’ *), 
Addiscombe-grove, Croydon; (2) additions to the 
existing eub-station (*F”), Drummond-road, 


Croydon, Specifications of the Elect rical 
Engineer, Electricity Works, Factory-lane, 
Croydon. 


Marcn 23.—Croydon.— Gatenovuse.—Erection of 
a gatehouse in Beddington. lane, for the C soyeon 
Corporation. Quantities at the Borough 
Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit, 

rl is. 

* Marcu 23. — Notting Hill, ~ Reparrs, 
PartntinG, etc. — The St, aotthens Guardians 
invite tenders for repairs, painting, etc., at the 
Infirmary. 

Marcu —Salford.—Svs-station.— Erection 
of a nos AOR in Pump-street, Salford, for the 
Corporation. Perticulars of Mr. E. Hewitt, 
architect, 33, Brasennose-street, Manchester. 

Marcu 24.—Machynlleth.—A.rerations.—For 
alterations and [a at the County 
Intermediate Machynlleth. Specifica- 
tions of the Clerk to the Governors, Machyn- 
lieth, or at the County Surveyor’s Office, Broad- 
etreet, Newtown. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Makcn 24.—Sunderland.—Suors, erc.—Erec- 
tion of shops and o Burdon-road Sunder- 
land, for the North- Eastern Railway Company. 
Quantities of Mr. William Bell, the Company's 
Architect, Irving House, Westgate-road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Marcn 24.—York.—AppiTions.—Erection of a 

story above the refreshment-rooms at York 
Station, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Quantities of Mr. William Bell, the Company's 
Architect, at York. 
* Marcu 25. — Homerton.—Patntinc, Repairs, 
Etc. — The Metropolitan fmm Board invite 
tenders for gues. Fw ng, repairs, and 
plastering works at t tern Fever Hospital. 

Marcu 25.—Newbury.—Barince.—Construction 
of a brick and concrete bridge at Newtown Ford. 
near Newbury, for the Counties of Berks and 
Southampton. Quantities, etc.. of Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. Deposit, £2 2s. 

* Marcu 25.—Newtown Ford.—Brince.—The 
Berks and Southampton C.C. invite tenders for 
construction of a brick and concrete bridge. 

Marcu 25.—Rye.— ALTERATIONS aND HeaTiInc.— 
(a) Alterations to the existing Workhouse, 

itchen. and offices; (b) steam and hot-water 

heating apparatus, for the Board of Guardians. 
Specifications at “the office of Mr. H. M. Jeffery, 
the architect, 25, High-etreet, Rye, or 1s, Have- 
lock-road, Hastings. 
* Marcu 25.—Various Places.—CLeaNING AND 
PatntinG.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invites tenders for c ing and painting works 
at various institutions. 

March 2%5.—Wokingham.—O.zaninc, retc.— 
Cleaning, renovating, and decorating of the 
Council-cchamber and committee-room of the 
yates _ ones Specification from the 

oroug? Surveyor, Mr. C. W. Marks, Town 
Hal okingham. Deposit, 10s. 

Marcu 26. Pathan. — Roap Mareriats.— 
Suvv!v to the T.C. of broken granite, nite 
chippings, surface-picked flints, broken Kentish 

me, Kentish ragstone paviors. Forms of 
tender of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
am. 

Marcn 26.—Dublin.—Irown Bui_tpincs.—For 
proposed iron buildings, Tuberculosis Hospital, 

geon House-road. Dublin, for the Corporation. 
Conditions of contract, etc., from the Cit 
Treasurer. Municipal- buildings, Cork Hill, 
Dublin. ~Deposit, £2. 

Marcu 26. — Penygroes.—CuapeL.—Erection of 
Congregational c et Penygroes, Carmarthen- 
shire, or a Be - Committee. Specifica- 
tions of r. rice, P.A.S.1., architect, 
Cross-Han 

Marcu 28. — Barlby.—Appitions.—Erection of 
an additional poy at Barlby Council School, 
near Selby, for the East Riding of Yorkshire C.C. 
Hall Beve of the Building * Surveyor, County 

a a > 


—Liskeard. —Rerarrs, exc eTc.—Repairs, 
ee vs to be done at Church-street, Lie 
or the Cornwal) C. C,, Specifications from 


Burnet, County Hall, Truro. 
go 28.—8t. Austell.—Reraims, erc.—Re- 
Bihatalicribeciemrslte'c aula 
us ‘or mwa 
from Dr. Burnet, County Hall, ce ppcoes 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.} 


THE BUILDER: 


Apri, 4.—-Nantygroes.—Scnoot.—New echool 
at Nantygroes , for the Carmarthenshire 
Cc. 8 Teetion. etc., of Mr. J. W. Nicholas, 
County ucation ‘Offices, Carmarthen. 

Apri, 7.-Monaghan.—-Conversion, erc.—For 
conversion of mili barracks tracks buildings into 
eleven cottages, and erection of sixteen new 
— es 3 fe gg ag with plans prepared by 

Bs pot lie, 36, Dewaie aveet. Dublin, for 
ir. C. Particulars of Mr, P. MacGeough, 
Town Ok: “Office, Courthouse, Monaghan. 
Specification, 10s. 

Apri. 18. BR Ye ne Noy —Farm BvuILpinGs, wc. - 
Additions and repairs to existing dwelling- houses 
and farm buildings a at owe ped Hall, Ridley Farm, 
and Chesterton ; and erection of yn ingle 
dwelling-houses and two me of farm 
at Woolstanwood Quantities — 
mete Office, 10, Wellington nond. Nantwich. 


£1. 
pak 21. — Wi — Town Hati.—The 
allasey B.C. invite te ers for the erection of 

a Town Hall. 

No  Darte.—Accrington.— Paintinc.—Decorat- 
ing of Antley Weelayan Church, Accrington. 
Specifications from Mr. John H. Entwistle, Hill 
Crest, Ormerod-street, Accrington. 

No Date.—Barrow-in-Furness.—-Suop, etc.-— 
Erection of a shop and residence at Broughton- 
in-Furness. Names to Mr. T. H. Moulding, 
Grange-terrace, Clayton, Bradford. 

* No Date, — Clitheroe. — Warenovuse, Hatt, 
etc.—The Committee of the Clitheroe Equitable 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite tenders for 
erection of a new warehouse, hall, ete. 

* No Dare. — Crew.—-New Baxery.—The Crew 
Co-operative Friendly Sooty. Ltd., invite 
tenders for erection of a new ery. 

No Date.—Dewsbury.—Dyenovuse, etc.-Erec- 
tion of d ehouse, dryhouse, and warehouse at 

Albert Mill, Savile Town, Dewsbury. for Messrs. 
Porritt, Senior, & Co. Quantities of Messrs. 
Josehp Firth & Son, architects, 67, Vulcan-road, 
Dewsbury. 

No Dare. — Grimsby.— Barracks.—Erection of 
Territorial barracks, Augusta-street, Grimsby, for 
the Lincolnshire Territorial Force Association. 
Names to Mr. Arthur Easton, architect, 5, 
Colonial-chambers, Prince’s Dock-street, Hull. 

No Date.—Kirkoswald.—Corraces.—Erection 
of two blocks of cottages, each containing four, 
at Kirkoswald, Cumberland, for St Francis Ley, 
Bart. Quanti ities of Mr. E. R. Rid gway, archi- 
tent, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. Deposit, 

s. 


No Dare. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
apteqaiions to Maryport C rt C. E. “Schoole. uantities 
of Mr. lliot, architect, eysham, 
Lancaeh wg 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Marcu 17.— India. — Sree. Steepers. — The 
Directors of H.H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway Company, Ltd., invite tenders for the 
supply of 266,000 transverse steel sleepers. weigh- 
ing 75 lb each, and 1.074.640 stee] keys. Mr. 

T. Walker, Secretary, Winchester House, 
London, E.C. Specification, 10s. 

Marcu 17.—Nenagh.—Boiter, erc.- —Supplying 
and erecting a range, Booth boiler, copper circu- 
lating cylinder, ga vanised storage cistern, and 
concrete floor in kitchen of main building, for 
poy of Guardians. Information from Mr. 

T. J. O'Meara, C.E., Nenagh. 

‘Marcu —18.—Endia.— Wine. —Supply of gal- 
vanised wire for ame as per specification, to 
be seen at the offices of the t India Railway 
Srasene, Nisheles-leae, London, E.C. Fee, 

s 

Marcu 18.—Manchester.—Execrric Licnuric. 
—Providing and fixing a complete electric light- 
ing installation at Heald-place Municipal School, 
Rusholme, Mapehenter. for +t Corporation. 
Quantities atthe Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Makcn 18.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Exvecrric Licut- 
InG.—For the installing ¢ electric lighting, etc., 
at the Training Schools, Trecynon, rdare, for 
the Merthyr Tydfil Union. Broctfcatinn of the 
architect. Mr. Thomas Roderick, Ashbrook 
House, Aberdare. 

Marce 20.— —Potterspury.—Tanx.— Provision 
and erection of a cast-iron tank, supported on 
steel er. omg ~ of foundations, for the 
Fotterspury ft , "Treadwell Sone. - pacers, 

A ns, l ton 
Cheney, Banbury. 2 2s 

Marcu 21. pe 1a srr Meters. —Supply of 
ordinary and prepayment dry gas meters for the 
Leeds ration Gasworks. -Forms of tender 


f Mr. im % h, 
¢ r General Manager, Gas 
Marcu 24.—Belfast. —Wharr, etc.—(1) Con- 


struction of a wharf, mainly in reinforced con- 
cpete, gud sie, weeks works, collateral with, <4 
eas of 600-ft. wharf, on the 
County Down side; and Pw} for the construction, 
mainly in timberwork, of a wharf and other 
works collateral therewith, to the eastward of 
the existing 600-ft. wharf, on the Coun aunty Down 
side of the Victoria Channel. idee the Belfast 
parbour Commissioners. 


Meee Bie. = “Bediorn, “kelly 
specification and and drawings. 


Eastern Rail : 
the aes of Mr. C. F. Bengough, the e3 « 
Marcz 28.—Beeston.—Piprs. —Supply of about 


special casti 
Katee He, W Gantt Tle 


chambers, Not ttingham. 
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Marcu 31.—Warrin — 
—For (1) Pr) k. w. ry ae ‘a : ‘KS 
switchboard (8) construction of atm: r. 
laying of pipes ; (4) turbo-alternator founda: . 
for the Corporation. “ifications f. 
F. V. L. Ma M.I. a aroush E _ 
and Tramways Howley, Warr. 7 


it, £1 each a weld tion 
Aprit 4 — Shoreham-by-Sea. — Ry», ),. 
AINTING ienen The Roads and Bridges ( 


mittee of the W. Sussex C.C. invite tends, ‘od 


overhauling, repairing, and pair “Fs ' 

i onenken ‘Br painting the Norfolk 
No Dare. —Newport. —MAcHInery.—-For « : 

to Corporation of Newport of (1) wood-wo....) 

machinery; (2) a Méeers’ machine tools Sect 

fication of Mr. ichols Moore, Borouvh Fi. 

trical Engineer, + Hall. Newport. Mon 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Marcu 16.—Belfast.—Roavs.—Renewa 
reconstruction of permanent way of tramwavs jo 
the twelve months ending March 31,1915. Form 
of fender from the City Surveyor. Deposit, 

s 7 

Marcu 16.—Billericay.—Srraw Rows Fo 
steam road rolling up to March 31, 1915. Tende 
forms of the Surveyors, Mr F. Eo Ennale 
Shelley-road, Hutton; or Mr. R. J. W. Layland 
Billericay, : 

Marcu '16. — Blackburn. Street Works 


Making-up new Wellington-street, } ad 
behind Nos. 1 to 67, vere ar-street; bac = 4 ’ ’ 
Whart-street; back between Pritchar d 


street and At RE and back road | 

tween Lynthorpe-road and Park Lee-road, Black 

burn, Specifications of Mr. William ‘Stubbs 

4, MInst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Municip. 
Blackburn. 

“ea 16.-Chelmsford.— Water Mais. Lay 
ing of about 330 yds. of Phy cast-iron wate 
main, together with certain valves and hydrants 
at Ingatestone, Essex. for the Chelmsford 


D.C. Specification of Mr. James Dewhirst 
A.M. Inet.M. Council's Engineer, Waterlo: 
lane, Chelmafo: 

Marcn 16. — Church. Srreer Works 


Excavating, paving, and sewering of Back Marke 
street and Bac M: m and Victoria-street, and 
laying about 7,300 super. yds. of granite macadam 
in Dill Hall-lane, Church, for the U.D.C Speci 
fications of Mr. W. E. Wood, Surveyor, D.C 
oO *hurch. 

Marcu 16, Easington. Srreet Works 
Making-up and paving of streets at Haswel 
Plough for the Easington R D.C.  Specificatio 
of Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse, Surveyor, Easington 
Easington Colliery. Deposit. £2 

Marcn 16.—Manchester..Bow.wc Gureew 

etc.—The Manchester City Police Athletic Clu 
invite tenders for constructing a bowling gree 
about 40 yds. square, adjoining the Dogs’ Home 
Moss Brook-road, Moston, and removing 
peyneee. 40 ft. by 20 ft., from Willert-stree 

a to above ground. and extendin n 
same 20 ft. Inspector Thomse, W hitworth-strs 
Police-station, enchen 

Marcu 17.—Acton. “. SPRAYING.-For (a) tl 
supply of a tar-epraying machine; (b) tar-spray 


ing certain roads in the district; (c) coating ce 
tain roads in the district with bitumen, for th 
U.D.C. Particulars of the Surveyor, Counci 


Offices, Winchester-street, Acton, W 

Marcu 17.—Chester-le-Street.Staext Worx 

-Making-up twenty-eight private streets 
New Washington an F Washington Station, t 
the R.D.C See ities of Mr G. W. Aytot 
Highway Bs Union Offices. Chester-| 
Street. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcn 17. — Frinton. — Dxarace.—Constru 
tion of about 470 yds. of 6-in. earthenware pi 
outfall drain, about 200 yds. of 6-in. perforate 
earthenware | pipe drain, etc., in connection w) 
the drainage of cemetery, near Kirby Cr 
Station. for the U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. E 
Bate, F.S.1., _ Surveyor, Council Offices, Frinto! 
on-Sea, : 

Marcu in. — Garforth. STREET Woass 
Making-up Beech Grove-terrace and Beech Grov 
avenue. Garforth, for the Garforth U.D 
Specifications, etc., of the Surveyor, Mr. W 


re, §, yo oe , Leeds. Depost 
8 
Marcu 18. — Belfast. — Pavine. Laying of 
grenolithic floor in the goods shed extensi 
porte End of York Dock, Belfast, for the ie 
peas a, Partic ~~ from the 
ur Engineer r. Redfern 
M.Inst.C.E. : 2 
Marcn 18. — Carshalton. I'an-SPRAYING. 


Treating about 110,000 yds. super of road wit 
bituminous Cust-geoventing ater also! 





treating about 60 wr. of reat 
best refined tar, ae at a temperarure 4 
degrees Fahr., for. the Car: ton { DO ihe 
C, P. Lovelock. rict Councy ; 
The Square, Canshelten oe " 
Marce 18.—Durham.—Ro\- pore Po 
corner and remaking the ro: footpath 3x 
new line on the highw ee ire ay on 
railway bri at x M ¢ or Det S 
for the Durham R.D.C. ntitier of te 0s 
veyor, 38, Sadler-atreet, Do! m. Deposit, ood 
Marcu 18.—Maidstone.. t a 
tion of a pipe sewer, Seatye: nn valding. § 
water gu ies, ote, The Al! go 
the Maidstone R 5 Spec v's oe 
Offene Mr. RDC. A. bus ae 
Offcos, King-ctrect, M —_ “ Const 
tion of about 520 yds. of Gin, and rete —< i 
rood ape storm sewers in Abbeys! i 
i wement weeps hy F "ee Coo 
Y : in 
AdIntone gh Engineer, Munie 
Offices, Nuneaton Deposit. £1 Is 
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ROADS, ete.—continued 


j the commencement Of each 
tae ie latest date when thé yw 
aol those willing wo submit tenders, 
bole 1 Roaps.—F’ tar-wash 
_ Reigate.— -~For tar-wash- 

oon 10,000 9 super, of roads atnig, She 
sug Mr. Allred Smith, Town Clerk, 
ig gt. Columb. —Sewen—Laying 
og. ewer at Trevone, for the St. Columb | ¥ ek 
genfcation of the Engineer, Mr. B. C. Andrew, 


@ Austell. w s 
9. — @uildford. — ORKS. 
one's portion of Chestnut-avenue, St. 
viennes, Guildford, for the Corporation. 
pecfcations of Mr. C. G. Mason, A.M. Inst.C.E.. 
® Borough Engineer and Surveyor. at his 
fe Tune Ooora .—Warer Matns.—-Laying 
gy of about 3.300 yaa. of 15-in. cest-iron pipes 
<n Tottiford to Hennock Village, in the parish 
Jiennock, Devon, for orquay Corporation. 
wectications, ete, of Mr. uel C, Chapman, 
jint.C.E.. Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
‘euay. Deposit, £21 le. 
‘\ucn 20.-Mewmarket.——Tak-paintinG.—For 
panting about 125,000 super. yde. of roads 
« the Newmarket U.D.C. articulars of the 
irevor, Mr. W. H, Ely, Town Hall, New- 


4 2.—MNorthampton.—Pavixa, rrc.—For 
moolithic paving, fencing, ete. in the exten- 
wn of the Cattle Market for the Corporation. 


juntitiee of Mr. A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, 
fyidhall, Northampton. Deposit, £2. 
Warerworxs.— 


Mace |9=20. — on w 
Ponaon of, laying, ‘and jointing of about 
i yde, of 6-in., 4in., and 3-in. cast-iron water 
mins 500 yde. 1-in, and A™ galvanised water 
ae, etc, for the RDC. tities of the 
agners, Mesers. W. J. Treadwell & Sons, Mid- 
ton Cheney, Banbury. Deposit, £3 3s. 

Mincx 20.—York.—Sewer.—Laying of a 12-in. 
wihenware pipe eewer at Heworth, for a length 
0 yds., for the Corporation. Specification of 
i. F. W. Spurr, City ineer, Guildhall], York. 
Mack 21.—Cardiff.._Levaiine—The Guar- 
ian of Cardiff Union invite tenderg for level- 
ing the site of the proposed hoepital on land at 
landough, situate on the hill to the south of 
Vandough Church, and west of the road from 
landough, past the Merry Harriers Inn. 
‘nciieations of Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A.. 
Quen'schambers, Cardiff. Deposit. £2 2s. 

Muce 21. — Perth. — Pavinc.—Paving with 
rhinstone setts, about 1,850 sup. yde., on each 
ae of the tramway track, in York-place, for the 
‘mporation, Quantities of Mr. Robert M‘Killop, 
Bergh Surveyor, 16, Tay-etreet. Perth. 

Mircn -*¥ = : _— ~" = es 
«avenging and «treet watering in parish o 
Yomley for one year, for the Parochial Com- 
utte. Tender forms of Mr. H. Rolfe, Wormley. 


[Those 
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Marcu 24. — Castleford Errert Works.- 
Works of improvement in Florence-street, Castle- 
ieee te ——a Ton eeriaonticns of Mr, Wm. 

6 ' r an., 
— particulars may be obiained. — 
akcn 24. — Gosforth.—Roaps.—For carriage- 
way and footway construction in Cosledge-road 
ier, Fee: yb erticulare from the Engineer 

: urveyor, Mr. Geo, Nelson, A.M. .C.E. 
coupe Cc - bers, Gosforth. —— 

ARCH 24. — on. — Scavencinc.—The 
L.C.C. invite tenders for scavenging Victoria- 
emban nt, and Waterloo, Westminster, Lam- 
beth, and Vauxhall Bridges. 

Marcu 25.—Chelmsford.._Pavinc.—For the 
etone paving of certain rootpashe in the borough 
Specification at the Borough Engineer's Office 
ciate, B-Goatene Srreeer Worxs.—For 

way construction in Cox- 
lodge-road, for the UDC. Particulars from the 
aaapeer and Surveyor, Mr. Geo. Nelson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Council-chambers, Gosforth 

Mancn 26.—Westminster.Pivinc Worxs.— 
The Westmineter City Council invite tenders for 
the execution of paving works within their juris- 
diction. Forma of tender, etc., on application at 
the City Hall, Charing Cross-toad, WC 

Marcu 27. —- Richmond.—Sraret Worxs.—For 
marne-aD pert of Leyborne Park. Particulars 
Gel Reh . Eartestey. ieee Percerer, Town 

, Richmo rrey. it, £1 Is 
Marcu 28, — Beeston. — Sewenice.—Construc- 
tion of sewerage and sewage-disposa| works, for 
the U.D.C. peantities of the Engineer, Mr 
W. H. Radford, C.E., Albion-chambere, King- 
street, Nottingham. Deposit, £3 36. 

ARCH 28.—Prestwich...Bow.tinc Grerx.— 
Laying of bowling green for Church Institute. 
Particulars from the Steward of the Institute. 

Marcu 30. —- Hornsea. — Sraeer Worxs.— 
Making-up of  Clifford-street, Clifton-street, 
Hartley-street, Flamborough-terrace-road, Head- 
land View ictoria-avenue, for the Hornsea 
U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. W. E. Warburton, 
Surveyor, Public Rooms, Hornsea. Deposit, 

s. 

Marcu 20. — Macclesfield. — Warrrworxs.— 
Construction of two small concrete reservoirs, 
laying of pipes, etc., for the Macclesfield R.D.C 
Quantities. ete.. of Mr. J. Thorpe, Surveyor, 
19, King Edward’s-street, Macclesfield. Deposit, 


£1. 

* Marcu 31.—-Swansea.—Roaps anv Sewrers.— 
The Swansea Corporation invite tenders for 
about 2,350 lin. yds. of roads, sewers, etc. 

Aprit 6. — Lanark. —Sewrrs.—The District 
Committee of the Middle Ward of the County of 
Lanark invite tenders for the construction of 
about 1.600 yds of outfall and intercepting 
sewers, from 9 in. to 24 in. in diameter, and also 
sewage tanks and access road at Daldowie, and 
relative works. Schedule of measurement at the 
office of Mr. W. L. Douglass, M.Inst.C_.E., Dis- 
trict ee wom District Offices, Hamilton. 

at. " 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 








PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
Trade Dispute. 


iT neta 
t. lyeon Wilson, in the Parliamentary papers, 
sled if the attention of the President of the 
bard of Trade had been called to a statement 
jie at the annual meeting of the Buildin 
‘mies Employers of Great Britain and Treland 
the President of the Federation in which he 
ad that the President would issue information 
wall the branches that there was a dispute in 
icon, €0 that the branches would know when 
™tcame from London to the provinces, and their 
muratoe cards could trace them out, and they 
_ not be given employment. He asked if it 
} Proposed to take any steps to prevent an 
‘of Parliament being used for the purpose of 
iematically victimising workmen whe refused 
“gn an agreement of which they did not 
“tive notice in accordance with the rules i 
at their employere. 
_4t. Burne replied that hi i 
own called to the statement. ey the 
nities in the latter part of the question, it 
mn clear whether the reference wae to health 
; ‘~ contributions or unemployment 
ee f he were gives further details as to the 
‘ale wature of the difficulties, and any prac- 
dad *uggestions for meeting them. he would be 
Pay $0, Consider them so far as they affec 
Made the Act, with which alone the Board of 


= are conce 


a Westminster Hall. 
* 'Mportant statement was made on Tuesday 


Ught by th Fi : ise) 

‘ « First Commiseione 

ie o! Lords relative to A 

Cat the roof of Westminster Hall. The 

; of, id, was not part 

pond tag ure erected by William Hatue bat 

tarieeracted by Richard II. at the end ot the 

leeds sorntury. When the H. ll was trane- 

he of We, Ancient Monuments Branch of the 

view of +), 4.18 March, 1912, it wae decided 

min of the lack of information as to the real 

‘hetion S the stability of the roof, to under- 
gh examinati e 

tele thay or os eenimination, He 


a, but this di 
duenciong "1! id not amount to serious 
» J most ins nee the 
_ Attacked at the main ot . — 





principles of design not been octentitesty sound, 
many of the trusses would undoubtedly have 
fallen. It was necessary, in order to ensure the 
stability of the present roof, to take such steps 
ae would prevent the further depredations of 
the larve of this beetle, and the most obvious 
way would be to replace throughout the roof the 
decayed beams of the structure. The decay had 
prog so far, and was of euch serious dimen- 
sions, that if this method were adopted it would 
be necessary practically to reconstruct the whole 
roof. Apart from the very great cost involved, 
it was highly questionable whether euch a 
tructure would be of real historical interest. It 
had been determined to adopt a echeme of 
strengthening which would preserve every 
vestige of sound timber now existing in the roof, 
and only to cut and piece beams ¢o far as cavities 
and perished wood existed. To adopt thie method 
it would be necessary_to carry out a scheme of 
eteel reinforcement. By this means the great 
stress would be transferred to the steel reinforce- 
ment, which in turn would transmit the stress 
to the walls. The steel structure would be m 
practically invisible from below. The work 
would be costly, but a sum of £1,000,000 had 
ken in the estimates for the coming year. 
As to the preservation of the beams from further 
attack by the larve of the beetle, a smal! Com- 
mittee of experts had been ing @ series of 
experiments with chemical eubstances, and it was 
expected that the results of their deliberations 
would give them a method of dealing with the 
problem of this insect. 


Delhi. 

Questioned by Sir J. D. Rees as to the esti- 
mated cost of the move of the capital from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, Mr. Roberts has stated that there 
wil] probably be some excess over the original 
estimate of £4,(00,000, but how much could not 
at present be eaid. The engineers’ and archi- 
tects’ proposals were being subjected to a close 
ecrutiny and revision by the Government of India 
with a view to effecting all possible economies 
consistent with the requirements of a new 
Imperial] city. 

Housing at Rosyth. 
A number of further questions have been asked 


i the housing 
in the House of Compenene % oe — sine 


formed Major number of men who 
the josi factory at 
Crombe plored at {sin full working order 
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No Date. — Brackley. — Sewer. -— Laying of 
about 460 ft. of new 61n. seacr at Farthinghoe, 
and also for the laying of about 442 ft, of new 
9in. sewer at Croughton, for the Brackle 
R.D.C. Specifications from Mr. Sydney 7. 
Hogers, Sanitary Surveyor, Middleton Cheney. 

No Darte.-Durham.—Sewer.—For a %-in. 
Stamford’s jointed pipe sewer, manholes, and 
lampholes, from Waddington-street. Particulars 
of Mr. J. T. Pegge, City Surveyor, Durham. 


Public Appointments. 


* Marca 20.—Arcuitect’s Juwion Assistaxt.— 
West Sussex E.C. invite applications for the 
above post. Salary, £100 per annum. 
* Apri, 21. — Surveyiwe Assistants. — The 
Shanghai Municipal Council invite applications 
for the above post. Salary, about £385 per 
annem. 
* No Dare. — Superintexpent Arcurrecr.—The 
Government of Nigeria invite applications for the 
above post. Salary, £500—£20—£600, with duty 
allowance of £100 per annum. Free furnished 
quarters and paseage. 
* No Dare. —- Overserrs.—The Government of 
Hong-Kong invite applications for above poste. 
Salary : Ist class overseers, £240-£270; 2nd class, 
£200-£230. Free quarters or allowances and free 


passages. 
Huction Sales. 


* Manxcn 20._Bloomsbury.—Mr. H. W. Smith 
will sell by auction, on the premises, stock and 
plant of an artificial «tone and ornamental 
moulding manufacturer. 

* Marcn 24.—Cubitt Town.—Mesers. Fuller. 
Horsey, Sons, & Cassell will sell by auction, on 
the premises, a six-ton loco. crane. 

* Manxcu 24.—HMatton Garden.—Mesers. Deben- 
ham, Tewson, & Chinnock will sel by auction, 
at the Mart, a freehold building site. 

* Marcn 25.— Bagingstoke.—Mr. A. W. 
Tyrrell will sell by auction, at the Red Lion 
Hote, a freehold Yesidence, workshops, and 
yards. 

* Marcu 26.— Basingstoke.—Mr. A. W. 
Tyrrell will sell by auction, on the premises, 
builder's plant, etc. 

* Apri. 1.— FPinsbury-square. — Messre. E. 
Fox & Bousfield will sell by auction, at the 
Mart, freehold building site. 

* Aprit 30.—Gravesend.—Mesers. Farebrother, 
Ellis, & Co. wil! sell by auction, at the Mart, a 
freehold estate of 74 acres. 

* Aprit 30.—Kent.—Mesers. Farebrother, Ellis, 
& Co. will sell by auction, at the Mart, freehold 
building estates near Gravesend. 











Cost of Land in Piccadilly. 

The terms on which the London Electric Rail- 
way acquired the site for their Piccadilly-circus 
station were disclosed in an answer given by Mr. 
Runciman to Mr. Cassel. The Company obtained 
a 999 years’ lease at £800 a year rent. with e 
lump payment of £89,834 


Proposed Memorial to Drake. 


Replying to Mr. Radford ae to whether the 
First Commissioner of Works would provide a 
site for a statue or a group of statuary proposed 
to be erected by the Committee for erecting « 
national memorial to Sir Francis Drake on the 
stone flags between the pumping station and the 
head (east end) of the Serpentine, Mr. Benn 
statee that the First Commissioner is pledged to 
oppose any scheme for the erection of statuary 
in the Royal Parks, and could not agree to the 
suggestion, unless it was the unanimous wish of 
the House. 


Ln 
—S 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Messrs. F. McNeill & Co., Ltd., of Bunhill 
row, E.C., have issued their new catalogue of 
MeNeill’s patent slag wool. The catalogue 
contains much valuable information to archi- 
tects, builders, and others as to the best 
methods of applying this slag wool in buildings 
for the purposes of fireproofing and sound- 
deadening, and has the additional utility of 
bearing against each method of application the 
approximate cost, so that one may see at 4 
g what certain ways of using thie material 
as @ fireproofing or sound-deadening medium 
will cost. Mesers. McNeill will be pleased to 
supply a copy of the catalogue to any who 
care to make application for one. ; 

Messrs. Clarke, Hunt, & Co., of Shoreditch, 
have issued the 1914 edition of the range, in- 
terior, mantel, bath, and lavatory section of 
their architects’ catalogue. The book com- 
prises some ges, containing much infor- 
mation and many illustrations of goods 
above mentioned. The firm draws special 
attention to the “ Middlesex Series” of - 
class kitchenere porcelain and ed 
batha, and new designs of interiors and com- 
bination mantel suites. Several pages are also 
devoted to tiles, with which are given some 
excellent illustrations in colour. 








Rep ah eee ae BE 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. J, Earnshaw. 

The death occurred > — n on er 
day last of Mr. Jose r w, architec 
sia surveyor, Carlton House. The deceased 
gentleman, who was —— years of age, 
was a native of Heanor, rbyshire, and came 
from Sheffield to Bridlington in 1869. He had 
a great deal to do with the development of 
Bridlington, and the extension of the town 
north and south. He opened up the district 
served principally by Victoria-road, Welling- 





ton-r and Trinity-road, and was engaged 
at the time of his death with the development 
of-the portion of the Bessingby Estate, border- 
ing on the borough on the south-west side. 
He designed a number of the town and district 
churches, and also St. Anne’s Convalescent 
Home and the People’s Palace. He was for 
several years a member of the old local Board. 
He is succeeded by his son, Mr. J. R. 


Earnshaw. 
Mr. S. Young. 


We have received the following from Mr. 
Wm. Woodward, F.R.L.B.A., Southampton- 
street, Strand, W.C. :— ! 

The death took place on Tuesday last, at his 
residence in Highbury New Park, of Mr. 
Sidney Young, the well-known quantity sur- 
veyor. He was born on July 5, 1843, and in 
1858 was articled to the late Mr. F. W. 
Meakin, who was for many years Quantity 
Surveyor to the Corporation of London and 
to the War Department. In 1866 Mr. Young 
commenced practice as a quantity surveyor, 
and until his retirement in December, 1911, he 
was extensively engaged in his profession in 
connection with many buildings, including 
churches, schools, barracks, asylums, and 
other public buildings throughout the country. 
In 1885 he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Wm. B. Brown, J.P., and the business has 
since been carried on under the style of 
* Young & Brown.” In addition to his pro- 
fessional avocations, Mr. Young found time to 
devote to that City literature of which he was 
so fond. He was a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and as a bibliophile he collected 
a large number of medieval manuscripts and 
old Bibles. His knowledge of Latin enabled 
him to translate those interesting records 
which led to the compilation and publication 
by him of ‘The Annals of the Barber 
Surgeons,” of which City Company he twice 
served the office of master. Mr. Young also 
found time, quite recently, to write ‘‘'The 
Annals of the Glass Sellers’ Company,” and 
some interesting memoranda connected with 
the Bakers’ Company. If I may be permitted 
to add a personal note, I should like to say 
that in Mr. Sidney Young I have lost one of 
my oldest and dearest friends. I have known 
him intimately for over forty years, and was 
always delighted with his wit, humour, and 


versatility. 
Ore 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board on Friday last week the followi 
matters were dealt with — ye 

Supplies to Bromley and Chislehurst.—To meet 
the sowing, Somaees of Bromley, Chislehurst, 
and South kenham, it was decided to lay new 
mains at a cost of £7,910. 

Raye more pereeret-ae was decided to in- 
vite selec nders for coveri 701 
at Pi 2 ing the reservoirs 

uantities.—It was agreed to a int Messrs 
H. L. Wakeling & J. mbe Sear’ to prepare 
the bills of quantities for the Littleton Reservoirs 
on the terms and conditions of the Board’s model 
form of contract. Tenders were considered from 
fifty-five firms in response to the advertisement. 


nile 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Met li 
Asylums Board on Saturday the fol ay 
amongst other matters, were dealt with :— 

Queen Mary’s Hospital—The Local Govern- 
ment Boesd ‘wrote tke Sanction to the pro- 
posed rations a i 
eae ing aeae is hospital at a cost not 

uantity Surveyors.—The following were a 

pointed to take out the quantities for the cleas- 
ing and painting worke and repairs, at a com- 
mission in each instance at the rate of 2} per 
cent. on the amount of the accepted tenders :— 
Caterham Asylum, Messrs. W. H. & P. B. Strud- 
wick, of 2, New-court, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
W.C; North-Eastern, Hospital, Messrs. Fowler 
: Euqmen. of 9, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C.; 
South-Eastern Hospital, Mesers. W H Barber & 
Son, of 22 Duskingbou-strect Adeiphi, W.C 

North-Western ospital._it was decided to 
réplace the boilers and do other work at this 
hospital at an estimated cost of £8,000. 

Sewage at Darenth Industrial Colony.—tIt 
was decided to enter into an arrangement with 
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the Dartford Rural District Council relative to 
the sewage disposal of this colony. The effect of 
the agreement will be that, whilst the Managers 
will carry out the drainage worke, estimated to 
cost £3,000, within the boundaries of their own 
property, the Rural District Council will con- 
struc the somes nto, which the drainage 3 fa 

. and which is estima 600, 
pe fctuel cost reimbursed to the Council 


rs. 

"Rast Cliff House.—A detailed report wae sub- 
mitted showing the echeme of the architect, Mr. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, for the reconstruction of these 
buildings at Margate at an estimated cost of 
£32,000, and, subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, it was decided that the work 
be carried out. 





oo 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to ry | 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name) ; those 
relating to advertisements and other onmerey 
business matters should te addressed to TH 
BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated Aa 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarr rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for modcis or aamples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing a is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 2 coo 
n.4.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural —— will always be 
acccy ted for publioition by the tor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


——_-—-o———_ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or te all 9 Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £s d. 
Best Btocks .... oo. cccccccccce beeees cess 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings: ..........«+«+«+ 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Sn é £ d, 

eee 114 Best BluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 315 0 
enadbense 12 0 Do, Bulinose.. 4 0 0 


Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks... 4 0 0 


GLAZED BRICKS— 


Best White, Double Headers 14 17 6 
Ivory, and One Side and 
Salt G two Ends.... 18 17 6 
Stretchers 7 6 
cheues 1117 6 Two — and ‘ip ae 
Quoins, B one aoe 
and 4} in. Splays and 
ees 1517 6 Squints .... 17 7 6 
D'ble Str’tch’rs 1717 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per - less than best. 


s. 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ..........- 5 9 ” ” 
Best Portland Cement .... 37 © per ton, ea 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 * ve 
Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime .......... soe SE. pet eae Seireese. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 

Bata Srone—delivered on road waggons, s. 4. 

chee po weed hi eacneeaaseeasene 7 
Do. do. on road waggons, Nine Elms e 
PorRTLAND Stone (20 ft, average)— 
Whitbed, delivered on road 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms or 
WD. MIO | 60.6064 pecéacndecencéosse 4“ 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
Paddington Depét, Nine Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf ........+.+- jepeeducweee 2 6 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. . 
8. 


8. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 Preestone ...... 20 


Darley Dale Freestone ...... 24 
lees save-ed 24 


07 
Gitto, dittO. 6. cc cececccieeceee O 6 


F 
s 
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STONE (Continued), 


HARD Der Ft, Cube, Delivered : i 
at Rail i : e U, 
i, —L,~Saeee a 8 May 
9 vered at Railw. aly we 
6 i. —_ re dlaes landing to sizes (unde r) rt , _ 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditio."""..7007° 0": a ws 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) || ***” 1 9 
2 in. self-faced random flags.......... °°) = ne 
. o? a 
SLATES. ae 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot, you 
In, In. £a4 In. In ¢ ‘ be 
20 x 10 best blue 20410 best >. fa 
ne RE tn lg a 
« +s fadin R47 
20 x 10 Ist q'lity 20 x 18ditto "Is iy | nf 
ditto ...... 130 0 18 x l0ditto| 13 5 9 wt 
20 x 12 ditto 13 15 0 16 x 8 ditto 10 6 O te! 
16 x 8 ditto 76 0 2x10 per. 3 wd 
22 x 10 best bi manent green 11 12 6 jo 
Portmadoc .. 1212 6 18 x l0ditto., 9 39 6 wd 
16 x 8 ditto . 612 6 16x Sditto . a tis | 
- 612 6 nd 
TILES. ia 
At Railway Dept. a. 
Best plain red roof- s. d. Best “ Hartshill” «. q wd 
ing (per 1000) .. 42 0 brand, plain sand- } 
p and Valley faced (per 1000) . 45 @ mat 
(per doz.) 3 7 Do. pressed (per Vie 
~~ oe y (per z am a ae Hag 
evcccesese 0.0Tn tal/ i. 
De.Orsames tal (per ‘ 1000). — 47 rs 
ee0neetses lip (per doz.) . 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz) ; 
(per doz.) 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindle (per 1000) ....., 42 
(Edw'ds)(pr1000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- wed 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (perl000) 45 4 ection 
1000) ......-..- 6 0 Hip (per doz.). 4 4 Compot 
wee Ss. 4 0 Valley(per doz) 3 ecto 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 fel Co 
woop. - 
BuILDINa Woop, At per standard, Mich P 
Deals : best 3 in. by 1lin. and £ s. d. fs, d fas In 
4in, by 9in.andllin... 15 0 0 .. 1610 uous 
Deals: best 3.in. by 9in..... 15 9 0 .. 16 0 patter 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. 
and 8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Ce Settee ee seed 1210 0 .. 1310 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 tos- 
WES cr cncddveetncddane 010 0 less thai comm 
7 in. and 8 in Kafr 
Deals: seconds ............ 1 0 0 less than bes 200 
Battens: seconds .......... owe . is Stef 
2in. by 4in.and2in.by6in. 1110 0 .. 1210 Ban 
2 in. by 4) in. and 2 in. by wid § 
DOR gaccictelseieeerss 1010 0 .. 1110 Hoop 
Foreign Sawn Boards— ° 
1 tn. and 1} in. by 7in..... 010 0 more than ‘. 
battens. Sheet In 
DUE sedscsdqcacebdcdapes 100 a Ordina 
Fir timber: best middling At per load of 50 ft. ® 
Danzig or Memel (average ° 
specification) .......... 0 0 6 5 Sheet Ire 
Te: ncbebadeie sie + © 410 0 5 0 Ordina 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.) 317 6 4 0 03 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.) 3 5 0 3 10 Ording 
8 Nata 212 6 3 0 4g 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft Ordina 
BVOTRGO) occccccsccvccese if * 7 0 et Ito 
> Woop. At per standard. Ordina: 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 im.........-. 200 .. 27 0 tie 
3 in by 9 im. .......... 2400 .. 2% 0 Ordinay 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. 
by Ti -cesdunsss ice 1810 0 .. 1910 = 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. 3) 
WEL. M. ccccsocccoce 2110 0 22 10 antic 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, ...... 20 0 0 21 0 % 
24 in. and 3 in. ” Orting 
Te ina bin we hips 5.0% 15 0 0 16 0 he tan 
Third yellow deala, 3 in. by : br 2 ft, 
11 in. and 9 in. ...... 1400 .. 17 0 theher 
2} in. and 3 in. - let Soft 
PT iieccucvscesescze 0 0 15 0 Ue 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, Dest fos 
3 in. by 11 in......... 0 0 24 CE § 
Do. 3 in. by 9 im. ...... 20 0 0 21 0 ‘all 
RTE ange 5 0 0 16 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
ete cone 710 0 18 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in......... 16 0 0 17 0 
geesesoeceoecs 210 0 13 10 
yellow deals, 3 in. by — ~—s 
sxkbbieseedacc ) 0 ° \ 
Do, 3 in. by 9 in......... 13 10 14 10 Pie in 
Pet a es ws 11 12 10 Sail pip 
White Sea Compo 
First white deals, 3 in. by ; Uve—8h, 
SOUR, “snc eticasebe bs 16 17 10 Viele 
en ee oe 15 10 Silesian 
meg tcesreesesi st: 13 10 tem 
) 15 10 “me Sh 
14 tomer 
} 12 10 
26 10 Hue 
1 ) 1 0 tid 
10 0 26 0 watt 
) ipwards. Tmen 
0 0 WGLIsE 
5 6 0 6 
and Stettin Oak 0 3 i 
per ft, cube.....-.. 9 3 ? e - 
” ” eenee . -~ 0 y 0, thi 
WainscotOak Logs, per ft.cube 9 7 
Dry “Wainscot ‘Oak, perf |, ,, 01 a28 
"Siete aga oat i A Bi 
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WOOD (Continued). 
(Continued)— 
epnsny — Honduras, ea 4 £s 4. 
Bae Oe ee 0 OW AAS 
"Figury, per 
Mee, w Be vo esvene ss 4 : 3 +f : ; $ 
oye Mahogac eeeeweeerer de 
American, per ft. 
a ae ee a 
qa, po tend (Rangoon OF 219 0 .. 26 0 0 
pee, (J8VB) «eee eens 19 0 0 .. 2210 0 
On Seas OOP ~ OE 
: ais Per square. 
ppd Floorine. ete. 
Te etree, O16 6 » O18 © 
| by 7 in. yellow, planed 
Si gmbRD .ocosieses om o.. 018 0 
gd matehed ...eee+es 0 . 
ine 7a. white, Peet oie 0 1. 018 0 
par! Spars om 3 016 6 
iia. by 7 in. white, planed 6 
matched ....-..--. 016 6 0 8 
. by 7 in. 
Ee 
jointed boards....... . 012 6 015 0 
tin. by 7 in, mee SS 018 6 
jin. by 7 in. ” ” 012 0 4 O14 0 
tip. 7 in. 0 om 6 16 6 
Sin. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. 
IRDERS, 4c. 
JOISTS, G RS, oF del ered 
Railway mp 
oists, ordinary d, a 4. 
os ant? Aes Pt a Bi pe 10 0 0 
Reape Sapien os 6@ 1: 8s 0 
tal Compound Stanchions.. See. &@ & 9 
pe th eh 120° 
Teh Plates wane sans 1100 .. 1200 
ft Ion Columns & Stan- 
tions, including ordinary 
SD icutecanduveuves 810 0 900 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
£44. £a. 4. 
‘ommon create ee 900... 910 0 
quality.. 95 0 .. 916 
itefordshire “ Marked 
eS sc. ecsguwsensee ae |, _ 
i, al aa ove 8 8S es 915 0 
Galvenieed....1710 0 ‘ine 
"+ And upwards, according to size and gauge. 
fiet Iron Black — 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 10 56 0 pas 
ao eke 24g. sige + : ® we res 
” , GB «cee oe = 
Steet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
wSf.to20g. ........ 1518 0 - 
sizes to 22 g. and 
Micckendsenknbbenn 16600 —_ 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 17 0 0 — 
Steet Iron, Sa. flat, bon ny 
RE Mb. - woo. re 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. .... 2010 0 _ 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
WG sines.cgtahice sess 15 0 nen 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
ERR 8 Ge 15 5 0 _ 
“Ordinary sizes, 26g. ...... 1615 0 wes 
bat Soft Steel Sheets, 
ty 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 
MS +i...» :bieaitekessea 12100, re 
bet Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 
rae ia a, isc angie ‘ee: 18 10 0 . - 
tl, 3 in. to 6 im....... 11 0 0 1110 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &o. 
Delivered in London, 
W~Sheet, Engush, 4 Ib, £ & 
Met RD io seeeeeeenees ee. i. 
aioe + ohhhmoeteras = ° : ~= 
CRN pe sooo cececcosst RM Ee See 
Tae In casks of 10 ewt, 
-chihdaces +s oe es 
torn, _2i0® in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra. 
Nm Shoe ‘scoeees Petlbh, O12 ,, fea 
~ vale ‘' Be ee _ 
rota. -oobde oa ie 
nt wie... io £2. _ 
Tan Sheet “spd i 8 1 0 * wie 
Parrott ° i ys 
ioppetlish In cote a 0 110 tN 
Tame mes a $ Bey ee — 
ie rete 0 A 
LGLIs . 
4 SHE&T GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES,* 
is Per Ft. Delivered. 
yo - Zid. 28 os, fourths ..., 
6 tne oo 314. athens Pires 
v6 Sete. Fluted Sheet, 15. os. 
Peeee . 44d, o 21 oz. 44, 


THE BUILDER. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE LN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES.* 
. Per Ft. Delivered. 

i SC AienetNEE san cccccecaceia 
rolied rough cast plate ............ 2id. 
ieied Oulet nek inuenss cans 

Ox Oceanic, Arctic, 
TE Cathe bane dedkncceseceeccececcs ‘ Hg 

© Not less than two crates 

OILS, &c. £ sd. 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ...... pergaillon 0 2 2 
= - » inbarrels . ~ 028 
o oo » indrums . » 02 56 
Bolled ,, » inbarrels . = 02 5 
oe 9 » Indrums . o 028 
Turpentine in barrels .......... ef 0290 
Gupiies Quant glish White Lead, per ton 2 180 
2915 0 

stun ewt. casks.) 7” 

PeSe cecececcccce perton 28 0 0 

Beat Linaved Dil Putty aonpeones perewt. © 9 0 

Stockholm Tar ............+.+. per barrel 112 0 

VARNISHES, &c. ro 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish...................-. 0 $ 0 

RE ee a a 010 6 

ih aecadedeneesene 012 6 

Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 010 0 

Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Blastic Carriage .................... 012 9 

Seputae Pale Elactie Carvings pbesienenese 016 0 

TD: dc ctcabesessccscececsbos 010 0 

Finest Pale Durable Copal ................ 018 6 

pute Toe Trad 08 abeorbbaesoedscees 3 3 : 

Sed oe. 3 8 8 

a ee TLE 012 0 

Best Japan iMreiniehacicnecbess 010 0 

Rese See agen. « neh divcnben ended 2% 0 

sucetensnubadee 0 

+t, Slaewensvekennesacens 080 

| ab cndkbeadibbbededséedesecee ox” 0 

DE clad icin deeuhecese es 6ecesscons 6 
French and Brush Polish.................. 010 0 





per 
Remittances (payable to Tar BUILDER aig spams - 
tddressed w 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, London W. 


_—_ _- 
i 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this head 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner ; we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100l. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BEDWELLTY.—For building a public urinal at 
Fleur-de-Lis, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
D. A. . Surveyor to the Council :— 

=% is £85 0 0 


T. Vodden, * Gilfach, Bargoed’............ 8217 9 


BRIGHOUSE.—For alterations and extensions to 
fou and erection of new pattern store at Wood- 
house Works :— 

Mason's Work: Lister, munca & Co., Lid., 
Joiner’s Work: F. Barraciou gh, Brighouse .. : 
Slater’s Work : J. Smithies, righouse ... | £3,000 
Plasterer’s Work : H. Castle & Co., Brighouse ' 

Steel Joists: W. Scott, Ltd., Leeds . 


CANNOCK.—For kerbing and channelling (Contract 


N fi Urban Di oe 
ne - eae. Tipton®....... "£1,487 28 


CANNOCK.—For making up roads in Hednesford, 
ete., for the Cannock —* a Council :— 
Jukes & Co., Tipton®... .. £1,147 17 
HESTER.- —For additions, ete., at Barrack- 
oo School, for the Colchester Education 
Comm Den’ Beaumont & Son* cata costnenne .. £309 10 
LCHESTER.—For tar at Barrack-street 
Schock for a — rEdacation Committee :— 
Permanite £120 











_—For adaptation and enlargement of 
oe et ss Hall as a secondary school 


the Kenley 
tion Committee :— 
for bage, See So Garvey uca £5,576 





om of school oly Trinity 
COWES. oer te eee a of Holy Trinity 


ee woe S a. We 

and Cowes, 

WH Broding & Bon £2,990 | H De reel £2,727 
A. P. Williams . 2,858 } iia Cowes, 

T. Westbrook & Son 2,775 | L.W.® .....--eesereer-es 2,712 





DONCASTER, — For evewsion = loose boxes, etc., on 
the Corp oR 
F. dad £764 


CROSS.—For erection of house in 
ose nitecas Moen Mesars. Davis & Boddy, A.B.I.B.4., 
M.S.A., F.S.1., architects, 14, Southampton-street, 








c. me: Guim £1,170 | P. Green®.......00ce00 M185 
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GEBBARD’S CR08S.—For erection of hous? in 
rae hee for Mr. Walter Seiles. Messrs. Davis & 
LB.A., M.d.A., F.3L, architects, 14, 
Soathempine street Steand, W.C. :— 
es GENE sdiidceuodiness 4 Bie Bo TORR? .ccccscccccesee £995, 


GILLINGHAM (Kent). — For additions to 8&t. 
Barnabas Church. Messrs. Cutts, Davis, & Boddy, 
A.B.L.B.A., —_ wang architects, 14, Southamp.- 


ton-street, 8 
H. E. Phillips .. ge ‘0! C. E. Skinner ...... 2734 9 
West Bros. ...... - 248 O/ A, H. Horne’ ... .. os 9 


HEBNE BAY. Cleaning and 
gunes' - Home, Herne Bay, forthe 


Vigor & dx, Papas TB. ..cccccce.c0-00sce-cercecce SUED 


nting works at St. 
politaa Asylums 





HOVE.—For underground lavatories in Western 
Lawns. Mr. Hugh Hamilton scott, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hove : 

Parsons RS On ie £1,085 


LUTTERWORTH. —Erection of owenty- -three houses, 
for the Rural  pemnendnetns Council :— 
-- £3,335 


P. Bourke 
LEEDaUEne, —For chop extension at Lyndhurst, 
New Forest, for Mr. Emanuel Howells. Mr. William 
ag Hill, F.8.1., Architect, Southampton :— 
A. Fussell ... .. £163 0 Jenkins&Sons,Ltd. £154 0 
Md zn Gale & Sons.. 150 0 A. Wright & Son’.. 149 10 





LONDON.—The Education Committee of the London 
County Council have fee on the following tenders for 





painting and cleanin ous schools : 
Battersea, 
Triggs & Co. ............ Basnett-road ......... £722 0 0 
Camberwell, N. 
J. Scott Fenn............ Gloucester-road ... 8386 18 0 
Fulham. 
A. & F. Polden ... Munster-road ... 595 12 0 
Newington, W. 
W. V. Goad... . Penrose-street....... 552 0 0 
_ \Colle-ra 
on (Colis-road ............... 63 0 0 
Vigor & Co. ‘ ({Hollydale-road... 552 0 0 
St. Pancras, N. 
J. Stokes & Sons ...... Carlton-road............ 517 0 0 
Bermondsey. 
W. Banks............ Galleywall-road 419 0 0 
Bow and Bromley. 
J. Stokes & Sons ...... Atley-road........... - 41910 0 
" Cisberedl, N. 

I iain Yredon-road ............ 475 9 6 
G. Munday & Sons .., Scarsdale-road......... 351 0 0 
Clapham, 

J. Garrett & Son... Bonneville-road ..... 313 0 0 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd.... Raywood-street ...... 412 v 0 
Pinsbury, EB. 

Wee Tae iss oz adicteces Central-street ...... 233 0 0 
Hackney, C. 

G. Butters ............... Gayhurst-road......... 289 17 0 
Hackney, N. 

H. C. Horswill ......... Detmold-road ......... 353 12 0 
Hackney, 8. 

H. C. Horswill ......... Mandeville-street .. 27615 0 
Hammer :mith, 

W. Chappell ............. Ellerslie-road ...... 29 0 0 
G. MeArt ur & Co. Saunders-road......... 410 0 0 
Holborn. 

-. } ae Rosebery-avenue...... 308 0 0 
Horton, 


Press, Robinson,&Co. Scrutton-street ...... 314 0 0 
Islington, N. 
Poole’s-perk......... 4509 0 0 
Islington, 8. 
n’s Head.stz vet 
(J.M.&1.) ......... 38 0 0 
Kennington, 
Upper angie 
"ee see 


Lewisham. 
Lewisham - bridge 


Randallj& Ball ... 


‘e . eae 


J. Fori & Sons ......... 
“i100 


J. H. Beeley .......+» - 
(boys’ department) 282 12 0 

Peplar. . 
Glengall-road ... 3k 0 0 


Vigor & Co. ......+00..0008 
St. Pancras, E. 


. * Brecknock "’... 
Stevens &.Sons ......... [tw = iid 30 ° 9 
Southwark, W. 


A. s+ Staines & Co., 
td. ... Hatfield-street...... — 6 00 
a. 2 &Co., Ltd. Westminster. ovina ae 


oon 46470 «0 
Wandncorth. 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd.... seb cns on 4 s 
J. Garrett & Son eoeeee (The “ Wandle ” Pe 215 0 0 
Woolwich. 

W. Bailey.........++... . Wood-street 35 6C0=~«©S 
Bethnal Green, N.B. 

- ree 
a go tee 1899 17 0 
Brizton. 
W. A. King ......00+...... The “ Reay ’ Central 191 0 0 
Greenwich 
H, E. Chandler ......... Creed-place 1% 10 6 
Lewisham, 
Finch & Finch ........ Baring-road ......... -- 12610 0 
St. Pancras, N. 
oe ” ‘ 
J. Stokes & Sons ...... ar 3 Tasman ain 6 


yrs 


os 


attest en’ 
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LONDON.—For new street works at East Bank, between Dunsmure-road and Holmleigh-road, Hackney. Mr. 


Norman Scorgie, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney :— : 
If the ordinary Edge Kerbs and the Flat Channels are of— 
py Norwegian Cornish Trish Guernsey Leicestershire 
Granite, Granite. Granite. Granite. Granite. 
2s. d. a 8. = £ ses. 4, Sa & £ as. 4. 
Pilgrim & Son, Ltd. .........-....00 499 12 6 = — on 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd........... | 498 18 10 - _ — 
i aw 477 11 3 573 1 6 573 1 6 573 1 6 573 1 6 
461 210 445 610 _ 455 610 - 
#5 16 11 $21 4 5 524 4 «5 54 4 5 534 4 «5 
451110 —_ - — _ 
42311 2 _ = _ init 
*422 6 8 _ _ 42313 8 — 








NDON.—For structural alterations in the first- 
Pow swimming bath, and provision of additional lava- 
accommodation therein, Marviebone. Mr. J. Paget 
Waddington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone :— 
G. Godson & Sons £215 0| H. B.. Webber, 
D.Densham & Sons 167 10; Ltd., 47, er 
J. Simpson & Sons 164 2 mer- street, W . £135 0 
| eee -” 


LONDON. iSen repairs oad jslterations to firemen’s 
dwellings, Rotherham. Mr. B. Martin, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Sicdhechoen — 

C. Middleton* 

LONDON. ~fiivelion of ontnaie oni dressing -room 
at Ruskin Park, for the London County Council :— 

W. Bickerton £630 | F. W. Fletcher .. 

J. Marsland & Sons... 604/ 8. Triggs & Co. 

J. Garrett & Son ...... = | Olapham®........... 511 
H. Hollingsworth...... 


LONDON.—Erection of conveniences at Victoria 
Park, for the London yyy! Council :— 





H. Newell... ... .. £555 | J.C. Mather _......... £430 
W. Bickerton . oor | Marchant, Hirst, & 
Stevens & Sons . a 485) Co., 136, Highgate- 
F. & T. Thorne ......... ead STR BI as ctiessenctens 


BAVENSTONE. —For sewerage scheme for the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Bural District Council :— 
W. Willett & Sons, Old Hills, Stafford? . . £4,549 5 


REDRUTH.—For installation of hanting apparatus, 
etc., at the Infirmary, for the Board of Guardians :— 
D. Bale, Devan port? oo. <ceseseescosesesess-008 £205 10 











Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscoTr Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E. T.N.: Avenue 667. 











Avoid 


Vexation 


and abolish mistakes in filing letters, ac- 

counts, ete., by using a perfect equipment. 

You get this, the great result of a life- 
time of experiment and experience, in 


The Amberg Way 


which is the last word in simple and 
scientific letter-filing. It saves in every 


direction, and pays all who adopt it. 





INDE XING : 





can be readily adapted to any vertical 
cabinets, and adds wonderfully to their 
efficiency. 
If you cannot call, write for Catalogue Aq. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX C0., 
27, Little Britain, E.C. 
‘Phone : City 3493 (Two lines). 











MONMOUTHSHIRBE.—For erection of schools at 
Abercarn and Liunvair Discoed, for the Monmouth 
Education Committee. Mr. John Bain, F.B.1.B.A., 
County Architect, > Sees — 





T. Jerrett & Co. ...... £1,699 | Bendall & Sons ...... £1,425 
C. M. Williams ...... 1680 | C. Shopland............ 1,397 
eR” SESE 1,600 | P. W. Moon............ 1, 
H. J. Herbert & Co. 1,500/G. F. Leadbeater, 
J. H. Williams ...... 1,467 Newport*......:..... ’ 
J. Jenkins, Ltd.. 1,465 

. Accepted for Llanvair Discoed School. 
W. H. Evans .....,... £7,390} A. 8. Morgan ........ — 
— & Millard 7,280) Bailey Bros, ........ 6,328 
) | ee 7,040 | G. F. Leadbeater... 6,320 
» A Nicholls siniemehiatl 6,999 | J. Jenkins ............ 6,245 
D. Davies & Son...... 6,969 - Moon ......... 6,197 
T. F. Howells....... . 6,808) J. Pritchard, Cross 
Jones Bros. ............ 6,505 | b+ a nccnstevestties 5,95) 
ee Gee 6,400 | 


* Accepted for Abercarn School. 


ROTHERHAM.—FPor private street works in Lincoln- 
street. Mr. E. B. Martin, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Rotherham :— 

G. Hall* 


SOUTHAMPTON —For painting Nos. 4 to 8 and 
10 to 15 (inclusive), Brunswick-place, Southampton, for 


Messrs. the Trustees of Wulfris Charity. Mr. William 
Burrough Hill. F.S.1., Architect and Surveyor to the 
Trust, Southampton :— 
J.J. Udall & Co., W. Saunders £135 00 
Sear es £171 16 0| W. A. Fussell 126 00 
F. Chalk.. 142 10 0} G, ° ae 1104 
E. J. Denbury __ 138 12 0| W. M. Neale...... 9% 00 
J. E. Franklin & Jenkins & Sons, 
iia apreescioe 138 00 Ltd. - 98 00 
H. Stevens & Co. 137 00] Prazier& Son®... 89 10 0 


SOUTH KIRKBY.—For erection of fifty-six dwelling- 
houses, for the South Kirkby, Featherstone, and 
Hemsworth Collieries, Ltd. Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects. Quantities by architects :— 


A. Lyons & Sons ... £14,017 | Swift Bros............. £11,053 
G. Lough & Co. ... 12,186 | Lister, Brook, & 
Stott & Alcock ....., 11,760 Co, Ltd., Brig 
T. Barker & Sons 11,698; house*............... 11,025 
G. Porter & Sons... 11,540 

TATTON. — For four atitene, Compton - road, 


Vaughan Hill Estate, Totton, Hants, for Mr. W. V. 


Cotton. Mr. William’ Burrough Hill, P. 8.I., Architect, 
Southampton :— 
_ Tiled. Slated. 
Ze 4, £ s. 4. 
= on 715 0 0 695 0 0 
; "Miche idl 72 0 0 - 
F. Creighton & Sons. pon 815 0 0 80 0 0 
ee BE Sh accancvectince *670 0 0 665 0 0 


TILBURY.—For private street works in Christ- 
church-road, the northern end of Quebec-road, and the 
— end of Toronto-road, for the Urban District 

Council :— 


Hayward, Grays* £1,744 


. J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. Lee. 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 
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FENTERORS. —For new sewerage w. 


Corporatio: 

aé6@% Binns £14,791 13 4 Hatehineon & 
oo LT i | tod 
M 13,080 70 WoT Bag: W640 


Wilkinson & | A.G. Osenton 10/225 1, 2 
Co. wstenecer cas 12,856 00) T. Wood &Co. 10150 79 
Brebner & Co. 12,368 4 4 sue & Co. 10,040 7 4 
Stone ...... 12,336 1 M. Vins . 4 
«- 132,191 : 0|  iecher’. ig 
D. T. Jackson 12,177 78) Wells ... 8,889 Is 
E. lles, sen.... 11,201 90) , 


[Under consideration. 


TILBURY. aioe exeshion of 130 ecottag 
Tilbury Urban District Cou nci! . 


es for the 


Rowley Bros. £48,376 00 Saunders £140,500 00 
C. Wall, Ltd. 47,807 00 C. Brightman 
Cc. EY 8k 46,967 00 & Sons , 0,000 00 
T. J. Coxhead 45,970 00 G. frown” jum, 2° 
O. P. Driver W.E Walsham 39.777 170 
& Sons ...... 4.724 68 H. J. Carter. ‘ 
Myall Bros. 000 00 Ltd... 2941 00 
W. Potter . 41,089 00 Brown Bros.. . 
W. Burrows 40,500 00 Grays* 8.910 15 0 
TILBURY. —Por toads and sewers in co nnection wit) 
hou scheme of the Urban District Counci}... 
A. E. Skinner .. . £8,300 0 0 | Rowley Bros. 66. On 
T. Adams.... 7,800 0 0 Brown Bros, 5 "007 00 
C. Wall, Ltd. ... 7,100 0 ° P. J. Coxhead .. 5,990 0 9 
T. W. Marsh ... 6,869 0 W.&C. French. — 
G. Hayward...... 6,417 0 9 Buckhurst Hil]* 5.514 6 4 


UPTON. UPON. SEVERN. —Erection of four cottages 
at Castlemorton, for the Upton-on-Severn Rural! District 
Couneil :— 

yA Armatrong, Colwall* ...... .- £777 10 

WARE.—For making up Jefferies and Bowling roads. 
Mr. H. Fox Hill, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Ware :— 


G. T. Crook ...... £336 39) W. Jac k son, 
o Porter ......... 326 66) Forest Gate*... £231 124 
Pilgrim, Ltd. 303 16 0 | 


WARRINGTON. —For erection 
School, for the Corporation 

J. Dolan & Sons,* £16,147, and | £24 
piteh-pine floorboards. 


of Oukwood avenne 


10s. for provision of 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(tneorporating 5s + -- Fee S n86. Sat 6 Om, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, yoo 
London Agent:— Mr. E. ¥ Baa 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
vote oe H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
and cheapest materials for damp 
ae yet mt arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W. 





Telephone: DALSTON 
Seay 


GILVIE Thecett . s 
a5 w. oo. LASCELLES & Co 


of Bunhill Row 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, [slington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 








ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. _—_ 
ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal and Vertica! D*: rses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, « Floors. 
The best materials and workmas:! supplied by 
alta ("0 
cht a dl 
Whose name and address show!é > 2 in all 
Se ation 


For estimates, quotations, »°¢/ *' 
Apply at the Offices of th« ‘ ay 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, £.C. 
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